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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
“ Any larcenous rascal possessed of a pot of paste and a pair 
of scissors,” complains Mr. Wilkie Collins, “can steal my 
novel and put it on the stage.” And, what is worse than his 
being able to do it, he does it. It is true, if a novelist chooses 
to dramatise his novel and enter it at Stationers’ Hall, before 
he publishes it, he can secure his property ; but why should 
he be put to this trouble? It is not necessary, though it may 
be prudent, to enter the number of every five-pound note one 
has in one’s pocket, to make sure that no one else shall 
claim it. Why, asks common-sense, don’t these ingenious 
playwrights write plays of their own? Because, answers 
common honesty, they find it easier to steal them. If 
common-sense goes on to ask why they are permitted to do so, 
it will “pause,” for a considerable time, I think, “for a 
reply.” In many cases these gentlemen will apply to the 
novelist to cut the birch for his own whipping. “I am about 
to dramatise your novel, and I want your authorisation for 
my playbill—not as a legal necessity, of course ; but because 
I am an extremely courteous person.” The novelist (always 


willing to please) expresses a modest wish to see the play- 


before his name is thus attached to it. I have seen a good 
many plays founded on my own immortal works which I wish 
I could forget. Mutilated ghosts of my own offspring, they 
haunt my feverish dreams. There was one dramatic version 
of “By Proxy” which rendered that respectable romance 
absolutely unrecognisable by its author. In the last scene, 
the gentleman so long supposed to be deceased expires on the 
stage. “I die,” he said (stage direction ; “ raises himself pain- 
fully on elbow ”), “and this time not by proxy.” The dramatist 
plumed himself very much on this dying speech, and thought 
it a fine climax for the curtain. 


It is not, however, on the stage alone that people now 
prefer to live by other folks’ wits instead of their own; the 
custom is growing universal. The most successful periodicals 
are said to be those which never print an original article, but 
subsist wholly on extracts. With the law of copyright at his 
fingers’ ends, the editor snips away with his scissors at every 
book the day on which its legal protection ceases—the instant 
the breath is out of the poor thing’s hody ; or he will even 
“select” from living authors—because he admires them so, 
and wishes to elevate his fellow-creatures—quotations long 
enough in all conscience, but not so long, he calculates, as 
to arouse in the judicial mind a suspicion of “gutting” 
the work. Then there are heaps of amateurs who feel 
themselves called upon to collect the best pieces out of 
everybody's poems, and publish them as “selections ” edited 
by themselves. The virtuous indignation which these people 
exhibit against those publishers who decline to give them per- 
mission to “ convey ” these extracts is most charming. ‘‘ Gracious 
heavens !” they exclaim, “ would you stand in the way of the 
popularity of your own author which my book will confer 
upon him?” I really believe that some of them at last con- 
vince themselves that it és their book, and look upon it as an 
original production. The same idea of making a living out of 
somebody else’s work crops up in the titles of new newspapers. 
Their proprietors are always trying how near’they can ap- 
proximate, with impunity, to the names of the old ones. Even 
the old ones (I have heard it said) sometimes furnish public 
men with “ interrogatories,” to be answered definitely and at 
large, which fill their columns with excellent “copy,” no 
doubt, but scarcely their own copy. 


Though nothing succeeds like success, there are drawbacks 
toit. Even an ovation—a thing I should dearly like to have 
myself, but I don’t see the least prospect of it—has, it seems, 
its inconveniences. The enthusiasm at a provincial opera- 
house the other night was so excessive that nothing would 
satisfy the occupants of the gallery short of taking the 
prima donna’s horses out of her carriage and dragging it to 
her hotel. A man who had distinguished himself in many 
ways once told me that there was nothing in life so exciting 
or gratifying to one’s self’s esteem as the tumult of applause 
which greets a successful dramatist upon the stage. 
Ican see him now—though I hope he can’t see me—with his 
hair flying in alldirections, and his knees knocking together 
before the footlights, in answer to “a call,” which he was not 
quite sure, as he confessed to me afterwards, was of a favour- 
able character or not. His reception was really rapturous ; 
but even he was never drawn home by an audience in his 
carriage—for he had none. If one wasn’t in a hurry for one’s 
supper, I can fancy nothing nicer than this mode of convey- 
ance. Only, in the case of the prima donna, the hand-bag 
which contained the diamonds she had worn at the play, and 
which were known to be very valuable, was, unhappily, 
abstracted en route. I have no doubt the enthusiasm was 
genuine; but, nevertheless, there is an alternative. It is 
possible that those diamonds were at the bottom of it from 
first to last. 


There has been much correspondence of late respecting the 
deterioration of social manners, yet, strangely enough, the 
greatest blot of all, the practice of arriving late for dinner, 
has hardly been alluded to. There is nothing that illustrates 
the snobbism of society more than the impunity that attends 
this offence : for it is almost always Croesus who commits it, and 
it is forgiven him because he is Croesus. If the host owes 
_ him money, of course the reason why he waits for him to the 
inconvenience of all his other guests is intelligible; but every 
host can’t owe him money.- If he could only hear what 
is said of him by the males, as he enters the room with 
his shameless wife, half an hour behind time, but 
without a word of apology between them, I really don’t 
think he would dare do it. Lesser lights who arrive 
a little’earlier, but still very late,do murmur some platitude 
about “the distances being really so great in London” ; yet 


they manage to get in time for the trains at the railway* 


stations. The defenders of this rudeness say that coming too 
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late is better (for them) than coming too early and having to 
drive twice round the square—a significant illustration, 
indeed, of the sort of friendship that must exist between them 
and the dinner-givers. Surely the time of even the most 
fashionable hostess is not so very valuable but that she might 
be in her own drawing-room five minutes before her dinner 
hour to receive her guests ? 


Men are not so prone to put up with this slight as women ; 
yet I have known a Benchers’ dinner at an Inn of Court kept 
waiting for three quarters of an hour for a one-horse Prince. 
To do them justice, the real Royalties are never guilty of this 
misdemeanour ; and I should like to see Croesus or the people 
who “ find the distances so great in London,” being late for 
them ! Even at clubs—where people, as a rule, are not allowed 
to give themselves airs—this practice of coming late for dinner 
is very prevalent. Where hosts are weak enough to wait, of 
course the dinner suffers. One of the best club cooks in 
London used to be so well aware of this fact as always to delay 
“dishing up” for half an hour. When remonstrated with for 
this, he would reply, in his broken English, “It is better that 
gentlemens should wait for my dinner than my dinner 
should wait for the gentlemens.” He respected himself and 
his art; but, unhappily, nobody and nothing else. Once he 
knocked down a kitchenmaid with the rolling-pin ; of course 
the club could not afford to lose him for a trifle of that kind. 
But presently he threatened to kill the secretary ; even then 
he had his defenders: one old gourmand on the committee 
hinted that secretaries were more easy to procure than cooks ; 
another said, “ And if he had killed him, I'll answer for it he 
would have made a very good ragoét of him.’ But, neverthe- 
less, that good cook had to go. 


One smaller breach of good manners, now almost extinct, 
was the habit some men had of bringing their crush-hats in to 
dinner with them. A great poet, a great artist, and a literary 
lord were, I remember, among these offenders. The poet 
always sat on his hat; the artist set it carefully under the 
table, and put-his feet in it ; the lord, with apparent reckless- 
ness of what became of it, that well became his rank, threw it 
into the first corner: but there was always a row when he 
went away and it couldn’t be found. I suspect the origin of 
the practice was the bringing crush-hats in summer-time to 
“yrouts’”—a fine old name and very appropriate—so that the 
owners could slip away when they liked, without scrimmaging 
for their property in the hall; but to bring them in to dinner 
is surely a custom worthy of Colney Hatch. 


The ravens and hooded crows of the Shetland Isles are, I 
read, prevented from incubating by the device of boiling their 
eggs, on which they continue to sit with pitiful perseverance. 
Perhaps something of this kind happens, without our knowing 
it, to some of our own offspring—who, indeed, are secretly 
described as “ half baked.” Otherwise, when such great pains 
are taken with them, they could not surely so resolutely decline 
to come toanything. Whether we “sit upon them,” or indulge 
them, it’s all the same. They are often “roasted”—and no 
wonder !—and I believe they ’re boiled. 


The Zimes’ correspondent, “ G.,’ reminds one of that hero of 
old whose valour was such that he didn’t care much if he fought 
with the French, or the Spaniards, or Dutch ; for war so exciting 
he took such delight in, he didn’t care whom he fought so 
he was fighting. Scarcely has he finished his set-to with the 
doctors than he squares up to the Cardinal, and delivers his 
facers as freshly as ever. It is not always that one can get a 
Prince of the Church to tackle, and he evidently enjoys the 
experience immensely. The good churchman has been driven, 
like the Baillie in “ Rob Roy” with his red-hot coulter, to use 
very queer weapons—for argument, like poverty, acquaints us 
with strange bed-fellows—and has even thrown Mill and 
Fawcett in the teeth of his audacious opponent. “G.’s” 
most swashing blow has been directed against his Emi- 
nence’s dogma that a starving man has a natural night 
to food; and raises the cry of “Stop thief!” If the 
“Cardinal,” instead of quoting from the political economists, 
had done so from the Proverbs, “Men do not despise a 
thief if he steal to satisfy his soul when he is hungry,” 
he would have found firmer footing : but perhaps he thought 
it wrong to quote the Bible in English, or else that a text from 
the Scriptures would be utterly thrown away on “‘G.” Noone 
can deny, however, that if the Lawis on “ G.’s” side, the Gospel 
is on the Cardinal’s, and also common-sense. His Eminence is 
probably much better acquainted with fasting than “G.,” and 
has some approximate notion of what real hunger is. 


One of the best and best-known clergymen of the Church of 
England, who from benevolent motives once followed the wars, 
tells me that one of the strangest experiences of warfare is the 
sensation of going into an inn from which the inmates have 
fled, and taking eatables without paying for them. He would 
have paid, if he could, of course; but it was absolutely 
necessary to eat, so he ate without paying. This is exactly 
the case of the starving man. What he ought to do, I 
suppose, according to “G.,” is to find out the relieving officer 
(which may take hours) and procure from him an order for 
the workhouse (two miles off)—whereas the Cardinal recom- 
mends the nearest baker. So far as my sleeping arrangements 
were concerned, it is possible that I might take “ G.’s” advice ; 
but, in the meantime, as his Eminence suggests, I should most 
certainly procure a loaf. The baker, let us hope, would never 
miss it; but bread, as I should explain to him if he did 


(though not upon an empty stomach), it was absolutely. 


necessary for me to have. The case, of course, must be an 
extreme one; I should not be justified in taking more than 
enough to support life ; and I need not say, no luxuries. such as a 
bath bun, or a jam tartlet. But to say I am actually to starve 
rather than break the law is rubbish. If “G.’s” house caught 
fire, I suppose he would not hesitate to escape by his neigh- 
bour's roof because it would be committing a trespass. I can 
imagine “G.” making very pretty hay of the Sabbatarians, yet 


what he would teach us is that the Law is not made for Man 
but Man for the Law. 


A very remarkable case of alleged murder has been lately 
tried, on appeal, in India. The gist of the whole matter was 
the shape of the wound in the body of the deceased, which 
wound, being triangular, it was argued could not have been 
inflicted by the spear of the accused, which was rounded and 
without angles. Years ago, in Scotland, there occurred an 
incident that curiously resembles this. Two drovers were 
sleeping in the same room and one of them was found, in the 
morning, dead. There was no mark of violence about him except 
a small incision at the back of the head, which was supposed 
to have been caused by a nail in the uncarpeted floor. The 
survivor admitted that there had been a scuffle, and that his 
adversary had fallen backwards and never spoken again, 
No weapon of any kind was found in the room, or, it was 
proved, had been in the possession of either of them. No less 
than nine surgeons examined the body; eight of them were 
satisfied with the theory of the nail, but the ninth, a very 
young man, protested that the wound could not have been 
inflicted by such means, but must have been caused by some 
sharp and pointed instrument driven by the hand into the 
head. He was overruled of course, and the accused acquitted. 
On his death-bed, however, the murderer confessed that he 
had accomplished his purpose with the snuffers. One is glad 
to add that the discovery made the fortune of the astute 
young surgeon. : ; 


CHASING A DIAMOND THIEF. 


The Kimberley Diamond Mines of the Cape Colony, including 
also those of Du Toit’s Pan, Old De Beers, and Bultfontein, 
extend over an area of six sqaare miles in a barren and dreary 
country, formerly called West Griqualand, where at least thirty 
thousand people have been collected since 1870, and costly 
machinery, with vast excavations and artificial waterworks, is 
applied to the getting of precious stones, to the value of 
millions sterling year after year. Men of various nations and 
classes are constantly engaged in this work, and large numbers 
of Kaffirs, Zulus, Bechuanas, Basutos, and other natives of 
South Africa find profitable employment as labourers; but 
their propensity to steal, or at least to smuggle, by taking 
diamonds without a licence, gives the authorities frequent 
trouble. Sometimes, when a dark-skinned “‘runner” has 
unlawfully appropriated a lot of diamonds, he mounts a horse 
and rides away towards the frontier of the Orange Free State, 
where he would be safe from pursuit. In the amusing 
Sketches that appear on our front page, two Kimberley 
detective mounted police are represented giving chase to 
such a fugitive over hill and plain, and following him 
in a breakneck plunge down a rocky ravine, till they 
close with him, seize him, and pull him down, after which he 
is conveyed to the jail. It is very likely that, on searching his 
clothes, not a single diamond can be discovered, for he will 
have swallowed all when he felt himself in danger of capture. 
The police and prison authorities, perhaps with the aid of a 
medical officer, then begin to “prospect,” as the miners say, 
for the extraction of diamonds from his body. Copious doses 
of emetics, and it may be of other drugs, are forcibly ad- 
ministered to the culprit. In one case, we are told, a man so 
treated was made to yield two diamonds on the first day, nine 
on the second, and twenty-four the third day; but he took a 
pride in assuring the superintendent that “there’s lots more, 
Baas !” evidently rejoicing in the number he had swallowed. 
The Sketches were sent to us by Mr. Francis B. Ross, Robben 
Island, Capetown, where there is a convict prison for native 
criminals from all parts of the Cape Colony ; and we suppose 
that a malefactor of this class would be sent there, after his 
legal trial, to undergo a term of penal servitude. 


The King of Italy, himself the patron of the forthcoming 
Italian Exhibition in London, has permitted the Crown Prince 
of Italy (the Prince of Naples) to accept the honorary 
presidency of the exhibition. Over 1200 exhibitors in Italy 
have already applied for space. 

Oxford Hall, Victoria Park-square, Bethnal-green, was 
opened on Feb. 18 by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in pre- 
sence of a large company. The new hall, which is attached 
to Oxford House, has been erected at a cost of £1100, and will 
accommodate 900 persons. 


The annual prize distribution of the Queen’s Westminster 
Rifles took place on Feb. 18 at the hall in James-street, in the 
presence of a crowded company. The Duchess of Bedford 
distributed the prizes; and Colonel Howard Vincent. C.B., 
M.P., the commanding officer of the regiment, presided.—The 
annual regimental dinner of the 1st Volunteer Battalion Royal 
Fusiliers (City of London Regiment) was held the same day 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern—General Sir Daniel Lysons 
(Honorary Colonel of the Battalion) presided.—Countess 
Cadogan made the annual distribution of prizes to the officers 
and men of the lst Middlesex Engineer Volunteers on Feb. 20 
in the Chelsea Townhall. 

We learn from the Surrey Mirror that, through the 
kindness of Mrs. C. L. Pirkis, there was a gathering recently 
of many of the leading inhabitants of Nutfield, Surrey, in the 
drawing-room at The High Elms, to hear a Shakspearean 
reading by Mrs. Dallas-Glyn, whom old playgoers so well 
remember. Mrs. Dallas-Glyn chose * Hamlet”; selecting the 
more striking portions of the play—such, for example, as the 
ghost scene, the play scene, the soliloquy, the graveyard scene, 
the parting of Polonius and Laertes, and Ophelia in her mad- 
ness. Mrs. Dallas-Glyn rendered these scenes with rare power, 
completely carrying her audience with her ; and at the close 
of a delightful “ reading” she received the warm and general 
congratulations of her auditory. A class of elocution was 
subsequently formed, and promises to be highly successful. 

On Feb. 18 the 110th annual general court of the directors 
and members of the Highland Society of London—of which 
the Prince of Wales, inrespect of his ancient Scottish title of 
Duke of Rothesay, is chief—was held in the board-room of the 
Royal Scottish Hospital, Crane-court, Fleet - street—The 
Chisholm. (one of the vice-presidents) in the chair. The chief 
business was the election of office-bearers of the society for 
the ensuing year. The Prince of Wales was again unanimously 
elected chief, and the Duke of Connaught one of the vice- 
presidents. It was announced that the usual monetary grants 
to Highland students had been made, including a bursary of 
the annual value of £50, tenable for four years, at any of the 
universities of Aberdeen, St. Andrews, Edinburgh, or Glasgow. 
Six bursaries had also been instituted of the value of £25 per 
annum, for the same class of students. The secretary 
(Mr. F. Matheson) stated that the anniversary festival would 
be celebrated on March 21 in commemoration of the battle of 
Alexandria and the memorable victory achieved over the 
French in 1801 by Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 


The serene atmosphere of the House of Lords remains unruffled 
by the oratorical tempests of the Lower House. Take, for 
example, the sitting of the Sixteenth of February. Brown- 
pearded Prince Oscar of Sweden (whose love-match with Miss 
Ebba Munck makes this gallant sailor Prince quite the hero 
of the season with the ladies) looked down from the 
Ambassadors’ balcony on the placidest of scenes, but never- 
theless seemed much interested as the leading actors of the 
Parliamentary comedy were pointed out to him: Silently 
sitting with sphinx-like patience in his full-bottomed wig on 
the woolsack, the little Lord Chancellor somehow reminded 
one more than ever of an ancient Assyrian figure on a Nineveh 
pas-relief in the British Museum. Convulsed with silent Homeric 
laughter, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Cranbrook, and Lord 
Cross formed a merry trio on the Ministerial bench, as, their faces 
wreathed in the broadest of smiles, they observed lithe young 
Earl Cairns at the table taking the oath of allegiance, whilst 
comely and piquante Lady Cairns looked on from the gallery 
to the left of the Throne. Earl Granville, as the bland 
humourist who leads the Opposition with unfailing urbanity, 
meanwhile held grave converse with active Lord Herschell ; 
what time the Earl of Rosebery, whose shadow doesn’t grow 
less, flitted about as if he were not too well pleased at Lord 
Dunrayen’s attempt to forestall him with a motion for the 
reform of the Upper House. On a subsequent afternoon, Earl 
Beauchamp made a vain effort to persuade their Lordships to 
meet at a later hour than a quarter past four, finding no 
encouragement either from the Prime Minister or from Lord 
Granville, who avowed himself Conservative on this point. 
Needless to dwell upon the questions of little import noble 
Lords have since perfunctorily taken up. 

Prince Oscar and suite arrived in the Distinguished Visitors’ 
Gallery of the Commons from the House of Lords at an oppor- 
tune time to contrast the aristocratic calm of the hushed 
Chamber with the democratic boisterousness that sometimes 
bursts forth in the Lower House. Every seat was occupied. 
A ringing cheer rose from the Irish Home Rule members as 
Mr. William O’Brien, looking all the better for his brief sojourn 
in the south of France, made his way along the second bench 
pelow the gangway on the Opposition side, and took his stand 
just behind bent Mr. Dillwyn and Mr. Henry Labouchere, 
while Mr. Gladstone craned forward, and turned to look at the 
recently liberated Editor of the United Ireland newspaper. 
Mr. O’Brien was equal to the occasion. If he spoke too 
often with bated breath, as though suppressing emotion, 
his voice rang out clearly and powerfully enough when 
he wellnigh shouted his direct challenges to Mr. Balfour. 
The gist of Mr. O’Brien’s protracted argument was that 
he was cast into prison simply for advocating the 
application of the spirit of the law to restrain evictions at the 
transition period prior to the actual passing of last year's 
Trish Land Act; that the so-called ‘“ Coercion Act” had been 
generally inoperative against both the “Plan of Campaign 2 
and the National League in Ireland (a declaration Mr. Dillon 
and his colleagues indorsed with a chorus of “ Hear, hear”) ; 
and that the severity of Mr. Balfour’s administration would 
but hasten the coming of the boon of Home Rule, for which 
Treland would be ever grateful to the right hon. member for 
Midlothian (who was throughout the most attentive listener to 
this remarkably able, if too prolonged, address of Mr. O’Brien). 

As the chief Liberal Home Rule speakers last week 
evidently had one eye on the Speaker, but the other on the 
pallot-box in view of the elections then pending, it would on 
every ground have been advisable for Mr. Balfour to have 
replied immediately, and with force, to the strong indictment 
of Mr. William O’Brien. But the Secretary for Ireland un- 
accountably let the golden opportunity slip. He permitted 
dryasdust Mr. Finlay to rise instead, and to defend the Irish 
policy of the Government by a repetition of Liberal Unionist 
platitudes. The Attorney-General soon followed from the 
Treasury bench, and repudiated with vivacity Mr. Parnell’s 
statement that Lord Carnarvon was in 1885, whilst Viceroy, 
the mouthpiece of an agreement with the Home Rule leader ; 
but it may be pointed out that Sir Richard Webster has not 
been a member long enough to be personally aware of the 
cordial relations which formerly existed between the left wing 
of the Conservative Party—particularly the section yclept the 
“ Fourth”—and the Parnellites, whatever the understanding 
come to between the Harl of Carnarvon and Mr. Parnell may 
have been. Be that as it may, Mr. John Morley has made 
himself so thoroughly master of the Irish Probiem that he 
had no difficulty in delivering a telling reply to the Attorney- 
General. 

Mr. Balfour, on the succeeding evening, February the 
Seventeenth, with characteristic sangfroid, resolutely defended 
the administration of the Crimes Act in Ireland, and adopted 
the tw quoque argument with regard to Mr. William O’Brien, 
quoting, amid approving Ministerial cheers, the virulent and 
disgraceful epithets applied by the hon. member’s paper to 
Mr. Gladstone, Earl Spencer, and others, when they were not 
hand-in-glove with the Parnellites. In fine, plenty of fortiter 
in re, but hardly sufficient swaviter in modo, Mr. Balfour. Had 
Sir Michael Hicks Beacn, now, been Irish Secretary, a far 
discreeter speech for the juncture would have been forth- 
coming. Bear in mind, it was on the eve of the important 
test election in West Edinburgh. The “old Parliamentary 
hand” was quick to make dextrous use of the occasion. Mr. 
Gladstone's marvellously eloquent and vigorous two-hours’ 
speech, cogent if not consistent. delivered with the full volume 
of his old silvery eloquence, and pointed with infinite variety 
of energetic action, was spirit-stirring tn the extreme, and 
naturally roused the enthusiastic cheers of the excited Home 
Rulers, whose cause he once again pleaded with a sustained 
power none of them couid rival. ‘The harangue was mag- 
nificent, but-did not facilitate the business of the House. The 
life was taken out of Mr. Goschen’s rejoinder by the round of 
cheers that greeted the news of Mr. Causton’s return for 
Mr. Cohen’s seat by a large majority. A prolonged, unctuous 
chuckle of a speech from Sir William Harcourt, and then the 
division—88 majority against Mr. Parnell’s amendment to the 
Address, 

The debate on the Address was further prolonged. On 
Monday, the subjects of agricultural distress and railway 
rates were considered by Lord John Manners at the instigation 
of Mr. Chaplin; and Mr. Samuel Smith’s plaint as to ndian 
deficits elicited a neat response from Sir John Gorst. On 
Tuesday Dr. Cameron gallantly but fruitlessly pleaded for 
further concessions to the impoverished Scottish crofters ; the 
Lord Advocate explaining that the Government were doing all 
that possibly could be done for them. Mr. Labouchere’s 
motion in reference to an alleged undertaking of the Govern- 
ment to support Italy and Austria under certain conditions, as 
well as Mr, Shaw Lefevre’s amendment, had to be disposed of 
before the long-delayed Address could be agreed to by the 
Commons. 

A demonstrative welcome was given to Mr. Firth and 
Mr. R. K. Causton, the Liberal Home Rule members returned 
by Dundee and West Southwark, upon their re-éhtrance on 
Monday, the Twentieth of February, Mr. Firth bearing him- 
self with a swelling mien that caused him to be dubbed the 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


“Firth of Forth”; and the next day Mr. Buchanan, whose 
change from a Liberal Unionist to a Liberal Home Ruler had 
been approved by a majority of forty-six at the West Edin- 
burgh election, was cordially greeted on taking his seat. 

The Government are to be congratulated on having secured 
the return of Sir Michael Hicks Beach to the Cabinet as 
President of the Board of Trade; Lord Stanley of Preston 
vacating the office to succeed to the Goyernor-Generalship of 
Canada. Lord Holland takes the title of Lord Knutsford on 
being created a Peer, retaining the Colonial Secretaryship ; 
Baron Henry De Worms being the new Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies in place of Lord Onslow, who becomes Secretary 
to the Board of Trade. Lord Randolph Churchill, who has 
secured the appointment of his Royal Commission to inquire 
into the administration of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
has not yet rejoined the Ministry. ; 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

There is, happily, a strong revival in the trade for pretty 
comediettas and small plays containing light humour, poetry, 
and fancy. Several excellent specimens have been produced 
lately—notably, “Darby and Joan,” at Terry’s Theatre ; 
“Sunset,” by Jerome K. Jerome, at the Comedy; and ‘“ The 
Red Rag,” by Justin M‘Carthy, at Toole’s Theatre. The first 
deals with the boy and girl life of an old couple who selfishly 
desire to prevent in age exactly what they enjoyed so much years 
ago in youth; the second illustrates the devotion of two sisters 
and the merit of unselfishness ; and the third describes the 
life-long agony of an old lady who has sacrificed all the 
pleasure of her life owing to the love she once bore to a 
gallant young officer, whom she has mourned as dead, but who 
lives to show once more the selfishness of men. Mr. M‘Carthy’s 
little play is derived from a short story written by Georges 
Ohnet ; but all the others are original. Such plays as these 
have been forced out of managers by those who occupy the 
unreserved seats, for playgoers are sick and tired of sitting out 
rubbishy farces indifferently played by nobodies. These 
comediettas are, no doubt, a vast improvement on the farces 
that have been played to death times out of number; but, 
for all that, they want better acting, if they are to succeed with 
the public. In France, artists of the first class are not ashamed 
to play in opening pieces, and authors of the first consequence 
arealways ready to write for them ; but unless English artists 
cease to consider it “infra dig.” to “play the people in,” we 
shall never see justice done to these fanciful plays that 
intermingle sentiment with humour. 

Mr. E. V. Seebohm’s defence in the matter of “ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” the clever book by Mrs. Burnett, that he has 
seized upon and dramatised, against the express desire of 
the authoress, is one of the most curious instances of a mistaken 
view ona point of literary morality that has surely ever been 
advocated by honourable gentleman. Mrs. Burnett, the 
authoress of the charming story, says, in effect, this :—‘ I have 
invented ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ’—it is the product of my 
own brain. The book has been an enormous success ; it has 
the elements of a drama init. I want very much to dramatise 
it myself, and in my own way. The law allows anyone to 
steal it and mangle it; but I am sure that every gentleman 
will show a woman this courtesy now that she has expressed 
herself so strongly.” To which Mr. H. V. Seebohm replies :— 
“JT stand on my legal rights. I did not write ‘ Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, nor had I any hand in the invention of the plot 
or the arrangement of the story. My drama has nothing what- 
ever to do with Mrs. Burnett's story, though I have coolly 
appropriated her title, and prevented her from ever using it 
again to distinguish her own drama. I have altered Mrs. 
Burnett's story. I have added to it; I have elaborated it. I 
have done this, that, and the other. Mrs. Burnett has 
really no ground for complaint; for, though I have taken 
the basis of her story without her leave and adopted her title 
without her consent, still, if my play succeeds, I intend to 
give the authoress a fair share of the profits; so what cause 
has she to grumble? The story, to all intents and purposes, is 
ruined—so far as Mrs. Burnett’s stage rights are concerned. 
Her own drama—which may be admirable, whilst mine may 
be rubbish—is not worth the paper on which it is written. 
Still, do I not allow Mrs. Burnett to share in my work, though 
the law does not compel me to give her one farthing?” 

This being the state of things, let us now tell Mr. H. Vv. 
Seebohm what he ought to have done, as he is apparently 
somewhat ignorant on that point. He should have written to 
Mrs. Burnett, and said this :—“ Madam, it strikes me that your 
‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ would make an admirable play. I 
have ideas about it. Will you let me show them to you? Will 
you work together with me? May I have the advantage of 
your name and influence? What shall we do?” On Mrs. 
Burnett's replying that she had herself dramatised her own 
book, Mr. E. V. Seebohm should have taken off his hat and 
retired gracefully from the field. That is precisely what 
Mr. Seebohm ought to have done. But he didn’t. 

An energetic movement is being made by many who are 
very distinguished in literature and art to recommend most 
strongly to the earnest attention of the Government the claims 
of a very popular lady and once brilliant actress to one of the 
pensions that are annually provided out of the Civil List. Old 
playgoers will not need to be reminded of the useful, intel- 
lectual, and unblemished career of Miss Isabel Glyn (Mrs. 
Dallas), who for exactly forty years has been upholding the 
eredit and good name of the higher drama as Shakspearean 
actress, Shakspearean reader, elocutionist, and instructress for 
the nobler stage. It was in the year 1848 that Miss Glyn, then 
the pupil of Charles Kemble, appeared at the Olympic 
Theatre in the character of Lady Macbeth, and since that 
time there have been few Shakspearean actresses of the first 
class who have played so many varied characters, or done such 
justice to them all. The career of Samuel Phelps at Sadlers’ 
Wells was largely benefited by the splendid assistance of 
Miss Glyn, who has from time to time appeared as the 
greatest of Shakspearean heroines—notably, Cleopatra, Lady 
Macbeth, Juliet, Rosalind, Beatrice, Lady Constance, Queen 
Katharine, Isabella, Hermione, Margaret of Anjou, and 


Katharine in the “Taming of the Shrew.” She has 
also appeared in the “Duchess of Malfii ;” in several 
of the plays of the Hlizabethan dramatists; and as 


Bianca in Dean Milman’s “Fazio.” But Miss Glyn’s suc- 
cessful and useful career did not end with her retirement 
from the stage. She became known far and wide, in England 
and America, as a brilliant reader of Shakspeare’s plays—an 
intellectual treat dearly prized by such as have a conscientious 
objection to the theatre, but entertain a veneration for the poet 
of all time—and her influence and talent have of late years been 
bestowed on the candidates for future fame on the stage that 
this gifted lady once adorned. A life so useful and a career so 
blameless might well be rewarded with the prize of a peaceful 
pension after so much arduous toil, and we may be sure that 
the highest lady in the land—once so devoted to the drama— 
will bestow her influence and support on one who has been 
identified with the noblest and the best of the women of 
Shakspeare ! ; ; 
The latest “sensation” at the Standard is a real locomotive. 
The Brothers Douglass have tried real carriages and horses, real 
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holiday vans, real cabs and omnibuses, real water and real 
boats, and now they write a play up to the enterprising engine ! 
People now-a-days see so little of railways; the tram and the 
rail are such unfamiliar objects in their daily life, the shriek 
and whistle so seldom in their ears, that the reaction of a 
railway train must be the very thing to soothe their shattered 
nerves. But they have some complaint to urge against Mr. 
Douglass. The locomotive does not cross the stage ; it is almost 
a stationary engine, and is,on the whole, not much more 
active than the post-office horses and post-office men who drive 
onto the stage in their bravery of scarlet, and make an im- 
posing picture to illustrate St. Martin’s-le-Grand when the night 
mails are going out. However, to make up for the quiet display 
of incidents of modern life we have a terrific scene of outrage 
as displayed in the four compartments of a London lunatic 
asylum. Here, we may presume, realism ends and imagination 
begins ; for we see at one glance two coiners at work, an 
innocent sailor being drugged by a comic scoundrel, a sister- 
of-charity thrashing a hospital nurse, and a chained lunatic 
endeavouring to tear an innocent girl limb from limb, as both 
writhe and struggle on straw. Most uncomplimentary remarks 
from the Standard gallery are hurled atthe head of the woman 
with the whip, who might contribute an extra chapter to Mr. 
Camden Hotten’s celebrated work on “ Flagellation” as 
practised in ancient and modern times. The new drama is, 
at any rate, as exciting as it is well illustrated ; and it has the 
advantage of the services of both Miss Amy Steinberg and 
Miss Stella Brereton—one distinguished for her comedy, the 
other for her pathos. 
THE DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY. 

The opening for traffic of the first section of this railway, a 
length of fifty-two miles, from the Portuguese seaport of 
Delagoa Bay, on the east coast of South Africa, to within six 
miles of the frontier of the Transvaal Republic, and to a 
hundred and thirty miles from the Barberton and De Kaap 
gold-fields, is an important event. The Portuguese navigator, 
Vasco da Gama, first sailed round the Cape and discovered the 
Mozambique coast in 1497 ; and, in 1508, the Portuguese took 
possession of Delagoa Bay, Inhambane, Sofala, the mouth of 
the Zambesi and the banks of that river up to Tette and 
Quillimane, with the adjacent country to the north. They 
built the fort and commercial factory of Lorenzo Marquez, in 
the inner harbour of Delagoa Bay ; but, in modern times, the 
Portuguese claim to any territory south of the 26th degree 
of latitude was disputed by Great Britain. This rule would 
have deprived Portugal of the southern shore of Delagoa 
Bay, and of the small island of Inyack, which lies at the 
entrance to the Bay, and which was, in 1820, visited by 
Captain Owen, R.N., with three British gun-boats, and declared 
to be a British possession. In 1875, the dispute was referred, 
by mutual consent, to the arbitration of Marshal MacMahon, 
President of the French Republic, who decided it in favour 
of Portugal, and the Portuguese frontier was then fixed at 
latitude 26 deg. 30 min., on the coast, and inland by the 
Maputo river, south of which is the native territory of 
Amatongaland. : 

The railway has been’ projected ever since the opening of 
the gold-fields in the eastern part of the Transvaal, but has 
naturally been regarded by the British colonial and mercantile 
interests of Natal, and of Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, as a rival 
commercial route to their own. Many Englishmen, however, 
attended the opening ceremony, as well as many Portuguese 
and foreigners of other nations. ‘The Governor-General of the 
Mozambique Provinces, the Governor of Delagoa Bay, Colonel 
Machado, Major Aurajo, Inspector of the Portuguese Colonial 
Forces, and Captain Drummond, R.N., the British Vice-Consul. 
were present. The construction and working of the railway 
are, however, mainly performed by Englishmen, M. Philip 
Knee is the general manager ; and Sir ‘Thomas Tancred, as an 
influential director, took a leading part in the opening, which 
was accompanied by liberal festivities, entertaining 400 guests 
at luncheon, under the shade of a large tree, at the present 
terminus of the line on the banks of the Komati river. 

Photographs were taken by Mr. Lloyd, of Durban, Natal, 
and by Messrs. Payer and Raucher, of Delagoa Bay, from 
which we obtain our Illustrations. One is a View of Lorenzo 
Marquez, with the Custom-House new building in front, and 
materials for the railway lying on the beach, when the works 
were commenced in June, 1887. The second View, from the 
hill called the Berea, which is behind Lorenzo Marquez, shows 
in the foreground a half-built magazine belonging to the fort ; 


-vessels are seen in the harbour, beyond which is the southern 


shore of Delagoa Bay, awarded to Portugal by the arbitration 
of 1875. The third View shows the construction of the bridge 
over the sluice that carries off the drainage of the swamp 
adjacent to Lorenzo Marquez, which has been hitherto a very 
unhealthy place. 


Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, scholar of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
L.C.S., has been elected to the Boden Sanscrit Scholarship for 
1888. Mr.C. J. Hallifax, scholar of Balliol College, .C.S., was 
honourably mentioned. 

The Graphic Gallery of Shakspeare’s Heroines, in 
Brook - street, Hanover-square, includes one-and - twenty 
finished studies by some of the most prominent artists of 
the day, who have been allowed free scope in the treatment 
of their subjects. The idea is not altogether novel, for nearly 
fifty years ago a gallery of Shakspeare’s heroines was pro- 
duced which have been made familiar to many by Finden’s 
engravings. As illustrative of the art of the period they were 
highly creditable, evincing considerable care in execution and 
a very literal adherence to the text. Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
handling of Portia, the wife of Brutus, watching from 
a gallery the meeting of the conspirators, is the most 
dramatic, if not the most attractive, of the studies now 
exhibited; and the one in which the artist has relied 
less upon local colour and conventional theories. Mr. L. 
Fildes’ Jessica as she is about to elope with Lorenzo, and Mr. 
H. Wood's Portia in the balcony of a Venetian Palace over- 
looking the Grand Canal, are not only delightfully commemor- 
ative of the place where the well-known discomfiture of the Jew 
usurer was brought about, but they suggest side views of 
the two women’s characters upon which it is wholesome 


to dwell. In point of finished work Mr. Blair Leighton’s 


rendering of Olivia lifting her veil is only equalled by 
Mr. Fildes’ work, and the former must be also congratu- 
lated upon the true dignity with which he has invested a 
beautiful face. Sir Frederick Leighton’s “ Desdemona ” is, to 
our mind, a trifle too ladylike, and her face scarcely suggests 
one who would have sacrificed all social prejudices for love ; 
but Mr. ©. BE. Perugini—who in many things follows the 
President's lead—has been eminently successful in his render- 
ing of the spotless Silvia. Mr. Phil. Morris has found a con- 
genial subject in simple Audrey’s “ features,” which are comely 
in spite of their vacancy. She isa rustic type without pre- 
tence to culture and fine clothes. and walks contentedly through 
the world with a turnip under her arm, ready to exchange it 
for a husband or anything else. Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
“Cleopatra” and Mr. Schmalz’s “Imogen ” are above the 
average in point of interest and execution. 
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LORENZO MARQUEZ: VIEW FROM THE BEREA, POWDER MAGAZINE IN THE FOREGROUND. 


RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE SLUICE OF THE SWAMP DRAINAGE AT LORENZO MARQUEZ. 


THE DELAGOA BAY RAILWAY, SOUTH AFRICA. 
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JAPANESE WOOD-ENGRAVING AT THE 
BURLINGTON FINE-ART CLUB. 

The Burlington Fine-Arts Club has earned a debt of gratitude 
from lovers both of art and literature by the pains it has taken 
to bring together, to arrange, and to explain, a collection of 
prints and books illustrating the history of engraving in 
Japan. By carefully limiting the field of their labour the 
committee of the club has been able to present, in an intel- 
ligible as well as an attractive form, one side, at least, of the 
development of Japanese civilisation ; and in going through 
the treasures of which the club is the temporary but liberal 
guardian, it should be constantly borne in mind that the primary 
aim of committees has been to exhibit the progress of wood- 
engraving in Japan alone—an art which they borrowed either 
directly from the Chinese or from them through the Coreans. 
A secondary object which the committee has also kept in 
view is to show the way in which the European processes 
of stencil printing and engraving on copper and stone 
have become acclimatised in the far East. Two clearly 
divided periods as well as phases of art are thus 
brought under our notice, and it only remains for the 
visitor to draw his own conclusions as to the influence of 
Japanese skill, taste, and temperament on the wood-engraving 
of their neighbours and the more mechanical processes of the 
“barbarians.” Of old Chinese block-printing and engraving 
there are already some remarkable specimens to be seen in the 
cases exposed in the King’s Library of the British Museum ; 
whilst . still more complete guide to Chinese art will shortly 
be o¢an to the public, at the same place, in the set of rooms 
recently completed. To return, however,-to the Burlington 
Fine-Arts Club, it is only from a modern reproduction by 
Japanese artists that we are able to gain any idea (and that 
an imperfect one) of the earlier state of wood-engraving in 
China, in the illustrations of the “ Kwanyin Satra” (427), or 
Saving Grace of Kwanyin, a book supposed to have been 
printed in the year 1331. Of a somewhat, although little later, 
date were the treatises on the cultivation of rice (421) and the 
manufacture of silk (432), of which Japanese reproductions 
are to be found in Case I. We shall probably have occasion to recur 
to these early Chinese works, and to the development of the art 
of engraving, when we pass in review the contents of the new 
rooms devoted to this subject about to be opened at the British 
Museum. 

It is with Japanese art alone that we are occupied 
to-day. So far as the present exhibition is concerned, we may 
look upon the seventeenth century as the starting point of that 
art, which has attracted so much and well-deserved attention in 
Western Europe. It is not impossible that for ten centuries 
preceding, block-printing in some form may have been practised 
by the Japanese, and one of the most interesting books shown 
is a reproduction, of the seventeenth century, of a romance, 
“Tse Monogatari” (251), a story without plot attributed to the 
Emperor Kwazan-no-In, who lived between A.D. 968 and 
A.D. 1008. As Mr. W. Anderson, in his admirable intro- 
ductory preface to the catalogue, truly says, the majority of 
these illustrations recall in many respects the chap-books 
of our country; and throughout the seventeenth ceatury 
there seems to have been wanting not only a higher 
idéal of art, but also artists to treat their subjects 
with noticeable increase of delicacy or refinement. It does 
not appear whether Japanese art up to this period had been, 
like our own, subject to foreign influence; but, by a curious 
coincidence, the Japanese and the English renascence are 
almost contemporary. Sir James Thornhill, although his 
fame was eclipsed by that of his son-in-law, Hogarth, was at 
the height of his reputation about the time when a dyer’s 
draughtsman, Hishigawa Moronobu, founded the modern 
school of Japanese art, leaving a group of disciples by whom 
his teaching was developed and improved. The foundation of 
one school, moreover, stimulated the rivalry of other artists, 
and consequently from the end of the seventeenth century we 
can trace the existence, side by side, of numerous masters 
pursuing distinct ideals, and not unfrequently by wholly 
separate routes. Amongst these we may mention the 
group of women (10)—which might with equal truth 
have been described as “A Wet Day in Kioto”—the group 
of dancers (16), and the portrait of an actor (22), in 
which we detect almost the first suggestion of colour. 
All these may be ascribed to the first half of the eighteenth 
century. A little later in date are the illustrations of “ Little 
Peachling and the Demons” (25), whose story is told in 
Mitford’s “Tales of Old Japan” ; ‘The Afternoon Tea” (44), in 
Yedo, and a somewhat similar subject (52), treated by the 
same artist with even greater freedom and spirit. 

About this period, 1780, we find coloured wood-engravings, 
although dating from the beginning of the century, becoming 
popular; and no more interesting specimen could be given 
than the view of “The Daimio’s Mansion” (63) which displays 
a mastery of perspective almost unattempted up to that time. 
At first only three blocks, working a like number of colours, 
were used; but by degrees these increased to five or six. 
Figures, especially of women or of celebrated actors, were the 
principal subjects chosen by the artists of all schools ; but at 
the close of the eighteenth century there seems to have arisen 
a demand for illustrated hand-books to the principal places of 
old Japan. The outcome of this taste for topography is to be 
seen in Class K, where the development of landscape art can be 
traced with sufficient accuracy. <A still higher level of art was 
obtained by Hokusai, who was born about the same time as 
our Reynolds, and who, perhaps, exercised almost as great an 
influence over his contemporaries and successors, bothasa figure 
and a landscape painter. As the former he shows to the best 
advantage in such sketches as “The Mad Woman Chasing 
Butterflies ” (323) and the volume of miscellaneous sketches 
(334), whilst his views of the “ Peerless Mountain ” (336-7) 
may rank among the most delightful specimens of wood- 
engraving of the pericd. Another feature which marked 
Hokusai’s sway was the introduction of New Year's cards, 


of which there are some interesting examples; but the 


botanical and zoological works, of which so many remarkable 
specimens have been current in this country, appear to belong 
almost exclusively to the latter half of the present century. 
By this we do not mean to say that the Japanese had no 
pictures or studies of plant or animal life dating from an 
earlier period ; but it seems not improbable that they were 
content to reproduce the observations of their Chinese neigh- 
bours ; but it was subsequent to their contact with European 
Seta that their power of observation and delineation in 
his respect was developed. 

We cannot close our short and inadequate notice of this 
most interesting exhibition without expressing the gratitude 
which all who visit it (and it is practically open to all who 
are really interested in Japanese art) for the pains which the 
committee of management has taken in bringing together so 
Mr. W. Anderson, who is the chief 
contributor, has made us doubly his debtor—for his generous 
courtesy and for the trusty guide he has furnished in what 
would otherwise be a labyrinth To the committee of the club 
we are, moreover, indebted for the handsome catalogue, by means 
of which a lasting and valuable record of the exhibition will 
he perpetuated for all the lovers of art, kate pao ai 
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THE COURT. 
The Queen, accompanied by Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, and the 
infant Prince and Princess of Battenberg, arrived at Windsor 
Castle on Friday, Feb. 17, from Osborne. The Queen of 
Sweden and Norway and his Royal Highness Prince Oscar 
visited her Majesty on Feb. 18, and remained to luncheon. 
On Sunday, Feb. 19, her Majesty and the Princess and the 
members of the Royal household attended Divine service in 
the private chapel. The Maharajah of Kuch Behar and 
Viscount Cross arrived on Feb. 20 at Windsor Castle on a visit 
to the Queen, and were included in the Royal dinner-party. 
Her Majesty held a Council on Feb. 21, and a Drawingroom at 
Buckingham Palace on Feb. 24. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by Colonel Clarke and 
Captain Perceval, went on Feb. 16 to Nice from Cannes. The 
Royal visitor took part, for a short time, in the Battle of 
Flowers on the Promenade des Anglais. The Prince took a 
little sea excursion on Feb. 18 to the Isle of St. Marguerite, in 
the yacht of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, and returned to 
Cannes in the evening, where he joined a large dinner-party 
at the Cercle Nautique. On Sunday morning, Feb. 19, he 
attended service at St. George's English Church, which was 
crowded. His Royal Highness went to San Remo on Feb. 20, 
and visited the Crown Prince of Germany, afterwards dining 
at the Villa Zirio—The Princess of Wales, with her three 
daughters, attended Divine service at the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, in Sandringham Park, on Sunday morning, Feb. 19. 
The Rey. H. Smith, Curate of West Newton, Sandringham, 
officiated and preached. The Princess and her daughters left 
Sandringham on Feb. 23 for Marlborough House in order to be 
present at her Majesty’s Drawingroom the following day. 


The Queen of Sweden received visits at the Grand Hotel on 
Feb. 16 from M. De Staal, Count Hatzfeldt, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir F. Leighton, and the Duc de Bassano, on 
behalf of the Empress Eugénie. In the evening her Majesty 
received at dinner Count Piper and the members of the 
Swedish Legation. On the same day Prince Oscar visited 
Dartford, and witnessed some experimental firing with the 
Nordenfeldt guns. His Royal Highness then drove to Erith 
and inspected a number of guns and naval mountings on board 
the Nordenfeldt Company’s steamer Zelma, by which the Prince 
and other officers were conveyed up the river to London 
Bridge. He visited the House of Commons in the evening. The 
Duchess of Albany visited the Queen of Sweden on Feb. 17. 
Her Majesty and Prince Oscar, attended by his Excellency 
Count Piper, Swedish Minister, Mdlle. D’Eketraé, and M. De 
Stockenstrém, and General Lynedoch Gardiner, visited the 
Queen at Windsor Castle on Feb. 18, and remained to luncheon. 
In the evening the Queen entertained M. Nordenfeldt and other 
guests at dinner at the Grand Hotel. On Sunday morning, 
Feb. 19, her Majesty and Prince Oscar and suite attended 
Divine service at the Swedish church at Rotherhithe. The 
Queen and Prince Oscar went on Feb. 20 to Craig Head, 
Bournemouth. On their way her Majesty and Prince Oscar 
paid a visit to the Empress Eugénie at Farnborough. 


The Duke of Cambridge dined with Isabella, Countess of 
Wilton, at her residence in Grosvenor- street, on Feb. 28. 
Among those present to meet his Royal Highness were the 
French Ambassador and Madame Waddington. 


AT SAN REMO. 


The painful anxiety still felt concerning the recovery of the 
German Crown Prince, after the operation of tracheotomy, 
and notwithstanding the absence of signs of cancer or gan- 
grene in the particles of matter from his throat, continues to 
make San Remo, with its Royal visitors, a place of immediate 
interest. In addition to the views of San Remo and the neigh- 
bourhood already published, our Artist supplies one of the 
Piazza San Sebastiano. The curious and picturesque features 
of the old Italian town on the hill were described in former 
notices ; the new town below, on the seashore, is open, spacious, 
and cheerful, and the villas on the rising grounds are delightfully 
situated. The Prince of Wales, who had passed a few days at 
Nice, arrived at San Remo on Monday evening, Feb. 20, and 
saw his illustrious brother-in-law. ‘The Crown Prince and 
Princess of Baden were there for a day or two at the end of 
the preceding week, to visit the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany, whose trying position is regarded with universal 
sympathy. Sir Morell Mackenzie has deemed it necessary for 
him to prolong his attendance at San Remo. Our Corre- 
spondent at San Remo telegraphed as follows on Feb. 21 :— 
“T have just seen Sir M. Mackenzie, who assures me the 
Prince’s throat is going on very well, although the trouble 
attending silver tube in throat has been greater than is 
commonly the case; but since yesterday all went well. There 
is much less cough, and expectoration now no longer tinged 
with blood. There is no fever; no bronchitis. Prince in very 
good spirits, and much interested in reading. He will go out 
in few days. Many statements by correspondents wholly in- 
accurate : they cannot get authentic information, and so repeat 
the gossip of the town, often of the wildest character. Mac- 
kenzie says the Crown Prince may live for many years.” 


THE VILLA PALMIERI, FLORENCE. 


A view of this house, in the neighbourhood of Florence, which 
the Earl and Countess of Crawford and Balcarres have placed 
at the disposal of our Queen, during her approaching visit to 
that famous and beautiful Italian city. appeared in last week's 
publication. ‘The terrace adjacent to the gardens of the Villa 
Palmieri commands a delightful view down the Mugello, or 
valley of the Mugnone, including the north-western part of 
the city, a mile and a half distant, and extending to the 
Cascine and beyond the Arno. Within a very short walk up 
the hill towards San Domenico di Fiesole, much wider views 
of Florence and of the surrounding hills are obtained, includ- 
ing perhaps more numerous places of interest, to the mind of 
one acquainted with the history of Italian literature, art, and 
social refinement, than can be found anywhere else. The 
spectator is at once reminded of Dante, Boccaccio, the Medici, 
Savonarola, Michel Angelo, Galileo, and a host of accomplished 
men, scholars, poets, philosophers, painters, sculptors, and 
architects, whose works adorned the city in the dawn of the 
Renaissance, and have not yet lost their charm of learned 
culture and robust Tuscan grace. There are many other fair 
scenes in Italy cherished by the educated sentiment, which is 
the rey of studying whatever is admirable in human 
productions as well as in the natural creation ; Venice and 
Rome demand our earnest attention— 


But Arno wins us to the fair white walls 

Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 

A softer feeling for her fairy halls ; 

Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps’ 

Her corn, and wine, and oil, and Plenty leaps 

To laughing life, with her redundant horn ; 

Along the banks where smiling Arno sweeps, 

Was modern Luxury of Commerce born, 

And buried Learning rose redeemed to a new morn 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Only people of robust health should dare venture on going to 
a February Drawingroom. “Amongst the barbarisms which 
law and custom have not yet ceased to sanction,” one of the 
worst is going in weather like this, and in broad daylight, to 
sit for hours, with arms and shoulders bare, in a carriage in 
the Mall. Writing before the event, I hear that this will be 
but a small Drawingroom, though the expectation of the 
Queen’s presence always increases the attendance. 


A noticeable Court gown that I saw, which was made fora 
lady approaching middle age, had a bodice and train of pink 
frisé velvet in a well-defined pattern, and a petticoat and 
plastron of the same velvet, but having the pattern every. 
where outlined by tiny pink beads, with just an artistic 
sprinkling of moonlight beads amongst the coloured ones. A 
panel of fine old Brussels lace softened the junction between 
the embroidered front and the train, whilst bunches of pink 
hawthorn along the sides of the latter seemed to repeat the 
pink and opal shading given by the beads. Another beautiful 
dress was of heliotrope brocaded with gold, the effect being 
very good ; the skirt was of heliotrope tulle, and the garniture 
gold and heliotrope ostrich plumes. A bodice and train of 
pale green velvet were worn over a chartreuse (almost yellow) 
silk petticoat, nearly veiled with a lace shawl fixed on by long 
bows and ends of ribbon of the same colour ; the vest was of 
closely gauged silk, with lace berthe. A blue satin ground, 
brocaded with chestnut-brown flowers, formed the corsage and 
train of another gown, over a petticoat of pale blue tulle, 
with trimming, close to the left hip, of a big bunch of 
chestnut feathers and pendent ends therefrom of blue 
and chestnut ribbons, the train being bordered with a 
ruche of blue tulle. Another brocade had a string- 
coloured ground with pattern in delicate pink; the 
petticoat was of ficelle satin, turned up with a deep flounce of 
old lace, itself almost as dark as the ground of the brocade. 
A very elaborate Court gown of peculiar beauty was in a 
combination of palest green and silver grey. The petticoat 
was of grey satin, trimmed round the bottom with a rich 
fringe of crystal and gold beads, headed by lappels of a trefoil 
shape bound with green. The front of the skirt was slightly 
draped, and a straight but full panel of lace appeared at the 
left side. The bodice and train were of the pale-green faille 
Francaise, the top of the train arranged in a few tiny “ wings,” 
lined so as to show with the grey. The grey lining of the 
train was turned back on to the green, and fixed with feathers 
of the two colours at intervals. The basque of the bodice was 
rather long, and was cut out into lappels, similar to those at 
the bottom of the skirt, of a shape resembling a clover leaf, 
each bound round with the grey satin, and further edged with 
the crystal and gold bead fringe, which thus formed a trimming 
to the top as well as to the bottom of the petticoat. The front 
of the bodice was embroidered with crystal and gold beads, 
and the deep berthe was of folded lace, with fringe of beads 
appearing from under it, while a cluster of grey and green 
feathers was placed close to the left shoulder. This was the 
most distinguished and uncommon dress that I saw ready for 
the Drawingroom of Feb. 24. 

Here is an alarming report, from the pen of a Boulogne 
correspondent of the Folkestone News. ‘hat most barbarous of 
traffics, the capture of larks for the table—the destruction of 
thousands of the sweetest minstrels of the skies, each little 
life crushed out yielding but one mouthful to the epicure—is 
largely carried on in the flat fields around Boulogne. The 
season is now most favourable for trapping, and the birds are 
falling in great numbers. Nevertheless, the writer referred to 
asserts that a large proportion of the little objects which are 
sold in Leadenhall Market and the poulterers’ shops of London, 
ready trussed in dozens on skewers, are not larks at all, but 
skinned mice! The Plumage League should add this fearsome 
tale to its repertoire of warnings to those who encourage the 
slaughter of the feathered tribes. But perhaps the epicure 
will not mind about it. 

Why should he mind? After all, what we eat is largely 
dictated by custom, and, for such a little variety as this, it is 
only overcoming the shock of the first idea of a strange food 
that is required! Rats and mice were at a premium during 
the siege of Paris, a nice rat readily fetching five frances. and 
forming the basis of a delicious ragout. Rats are, indeed, as 
common an article of diet as dogs in China, where the fearful 
pressure of population causes due consideration to be paid to 
the value of all animal food. But can any Nottingham corre- 
spondent tell me if it is true, as stated in an old book in my 
library, that “rat suppers” were at one time given periodically 
in a certain inn in Nottingham? MHippophagy is not without 
living devotees in England and in France ; and, doubtless, the 
horse would have attained an assured position and a butcher 
all to himself—are there not pork-butchers?—but that, on 
comparison being made between the price of a thoroughbred, 
or even of a useful cob in his prime, and the highest available 
market price per pound of the meat, it was impossible to avoid 
dire suspicions. The traveller in the tale, who missed the owl 
which he had been painting, and on inquiring after it was 
told that he had eaten it for the dinner of that day, did not 
appreciate the horror of the situation till he had exclaimed : 
“How could you kill the poor bird for me?” and received the 
answer—‘ Monsieur, the bird died of his own accord just in 
time.” Few Englishmen thoroughly enjoy, till they are 
hardened by use, either the frogs’ legs or the escargots which 
the Parisian diner regards with as commonplace an interest as 
the British epicure does “ripe” cheese, or the Hottentot 
gourmand ants, or the Arab pounded locusts, or the dainty 
native of Ceylon bees. 


Dr. Livingstone’s children had to learn to eat stewed cater- 
pillars; and another African traveller, Baldwin, extols the 
flavour of elephants’ hearts and feet. My brother, W. M., 
who, as Assistant Surveyor-General of British Honduras, has 
explored, at many days’ journey from civilisation, miles 
of virgin forest, writes an account of how eagerly he 
and his party of Indians, when nearly starved, ate monkey 
stew. They found the flesh tough, but possibly that was 
owing to their bad cooking, as Bates, in his South American 
travels, declares that the flesh of the spider monkey was 
“the best meat he ever tasted—like beef, only more tender. 
My correspondent adds :—“'The beast which supplies most 
fresh meat up there (i.¢., in the Honduras bush) is the 
iguana, a horrible looking saurian, of a pale green colour, and 
usually of about two feet in length, though I have seen them 
as much as six feet long. It requires an effort of will to eat 
them the first time, but once having overcome the repugnance 
caused by their appearance they are found to be very nice, and 
they are, in fact, eagerly sought for as food by the Indians. 
Yes, that is it—* once having overcome the repugnance,” why 
not eat skinned mice for larks? 

If the barbarous judgment given by Mr. Justice Stirling in the 
Bethell marriage case is not reversed on appeal, it should be 
at once attended to by Parliament, and the law, if the Judge 
correctly stated it, amended. The judgment amounted to 
this—that the marriage of an Englishman with a woman of a 
polygamous nation, however solemnly and ceremoniously 
contracted, is no marriage.—FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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The thirteenth of Mr. Henschel’s London Symphony Concerts, 
at St. James’s Hall, was rendered especially important by the 
first performance in England of one of Brahms’s most recent 
compositions, a concerto for violin and violoncello with 
orchestral accompaniments, our notice of which was unavoid- 
ably reserved until now. The work consists of three divisions— 
“ Allegro,” “ Andante,” and “Vivace non troppo.” The first 
movement is characterised by much of that diffuseness of 
treatment which is a frequent tendency of the composer. 
There are some effective points, especially in the use of 
syncopated rhythm, together with many passages for the 
special display of the solo instruments, alternately and in 
combination. These, however, are very much mixed up with 
the orchestral features of the score. The “ Andante” is the 
best portion of the concerto, containing much graceful, melo- 
dious writing for the two soloists, with varied treatment in 
the orchestral accessories. It has, moreover, the advantage of 
being more coherent and less unduly extended than the 
other movements. The finale has, at least, the merit 
of a pervading impulsive animation that contrasts well 
with the generally sombre tone of the preceding portions 
of the concerto. It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
work was admirably played, the executants having been Herr 
Joachim and Mr. Hausmann. The other items of the pro- 
gramme call for no special remark, having consisted, of the 
overture to Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul,” a symphony of Haydn's, 
violin and violoncello solos assigned, respectively, to the 
soloists just named, and an extract from the ballet-music of 
Rubinstein’s opera “ Feramors.” The fourteenth of the London 
Symphony Concerts (the last but two of the present agate 
took place on Tuesday evening, Feb. 21, when the principa 
feature in the programme was Brahms’s concerto for violin 
and violoncello, the solo instruments sustained respectively by 
Herr Joachim and Mr. Hausmann, as at the first performance 
of the work at the previous concert, noticed above. It was 
again effectively rendered and favourably received. Another 
specialty at the concert now referred to was a ballad, for 
orchestra, composed by Hamish MacCunn, who had beforo 
attracted favourable notice by works produced at the Crystal 
Palace previously referred to by us. That now alluded to— 
entitled ‘ The Ship o’ the Fiend ”—also manifests considerable 
capacity for the romantic in music by its characteristic illus- 
tration of the legendary Scotch poem after which the piece is 
entitled. It was conducted by the composer. The concert also 
included a pleasingly melodious serenade (for stringed instru- 
ments) by Robert Volkmann, Beethoven’s majestic overture, 
“Zur Weihe des Hauses,” and violin and vfoloncella solos 
executed respectively by Herr Joachim and Herr Hausmann. 

The resumption (on Feb. 11) of the thirty-second series of 
Saturday afternoon concerts at the Crystal Palace has already 
been noticed. The second concert of the year (the thirteenth 
of the series), on Feb. 18, brought forward two works for the 
first time here—a cantata entitled ‘“ The Day-Dream,” composed. 
by Mr. C. T. Speer ; and“ Lord Ullin’s Daughter,* a ballad for 
chorus and orchestra, the composition of Hamish MacCunn. 
The first-named work, which had previously been heard 
in the provinces, is a setting of Lord Tennyson’s poetry ; 
portions being assigned to the chorus, two tenor solos, and a 
duet for soprano and tenor being included in the work, which 
is preceded by an orchestral introduction. There is much 
brightness in the music generally, the choral writing being, 
perhaps, the most effective. A little more variety of style 
and a more sparing use of full orchestral resources might have 
been desirable. Still, the cantata is a work of much promise. 
The solo portions were well sung by Miss Thudichum and Mr. 
H. Kearton, and the Crystal Palace Choir gave good effect to 
the choruses—the fine band of the establishment having 
rendered full justice to the instrumental details. Mr. MacCunn 
has been previously made known at these concerts by an over- 
ture, entitled “The Land of the Mountain and the Flood,” 
produced here on the fifth of last November. His ballad now 
referred to is based on Campbell’s poetry. A short orchestral 
introduction leads into a unisonous phrase for the choral 
basses, followed and alternated by other strains for the tenors, 
with narrative passages. These are succeeded by some bold 
choral writing for the full choir; the leading theme, of a 
decidedly Scottish character (announced in the introduction), 
being prominently used. Some effective choraf music, inter- 
spersed with solo passages and associated with some pictur- 
esque and characteristic orchestral writing, leads to a brief 
phrase of lamentation for the chorus, and some concluding 
strains for the orchestra, in which the representative theme is 
again heard. The music displays an especial talent for the 
romantic style. It was very favourably received. Other items 
of the concert call for no remark. 

The Stock Exchange Orchestral Society gave the second 
subscription concert of the fifth season, at St. James’s Hall, on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 16, under the conductorship of Mr. 
G. Kitchin. The performances of the amateur band were 
mostly such as would not have been unworthy of professional 
instrumentalists. Much progress has been made since the 
establishment of the society, which now ranks amongst the 
best amateur institutions of the kind. 

The concert of the students of the Royal Academy of 
Music at St. James’s Hall on Feb. 17 gave fresh evidence of 
the efficiency of the course of instruction pursued at the 
establishment. Miss Dora Bright's variations for two piano- 
fortes (well played by herself and Miss E. Boyce) isa very 
meritorious composition ; as is also a prelude and fugue for 
pianoforte, composed and played by Miss R. Meyer. Misses 
E. T. Vellar and 8, Crews and Messrs. Horrocks and Fox 
displayed much talent as pianists, as did Mr. C. A. Gill as a 
violoncellist ; part-songs (conducted by Mr. Barnby) having 
been well sung by the choir. 

The return of Herr Joachim has given fresh impetus to the 
popular concerts at St. James’s Hall. The reappearance of 
the great violinist at the evening concert of Feb. 13 was duly 
noticed by us. He was again the leading violinist at the 
concert of Saturday afternoon, Feb. 18, and at that of the 
following Monday evening. On the earlier occasion he played 
the “Chaconne” from Bach’s sonata, in D minor, for violin 
alone; a piece of elaborate difficulty such as could scarcely 
have been executed in Bach’s own time, and even now taxes 
the utmost powers of the most skilful violinist. Mr. Max 
Pauer, who was the pianist, gave a sound rendering of Greig’s 
characteristic suite entitled “Aus Holberg’s Zeit,” besides 
sustaining the principal part in Schumann’s pianoforte trio in 
D minor. Lieder, by the two composers just named, were 
successfully rendered by Mdlle. Herminie Kopp—the concert 
having opened with Beethoven's string quartet known as the 
“ Harp Quartet.” “At the Monday evening concert just specified, 
Miss Mathilde Wurm was the pianist, her solo having been 
Schumann's series of charming pieces entitled “ Papillons,” 
her name having been associated with those of Herr Joachim 
and Signor Piatti in Mendelssohn's pianoforte trio in C minor. 
The first-named gentleman played the quaint old “Sarabande” 
and “'Tambourin” by Leclair, which has so often been made a 
feature by the violinist at these concerts. Lieder, by Brahms 
and Schumann, were well sung by Miss M. Hall, The concert 


of next Monday evening (Feb. 27) will possess a special 
interest, as Madame Schumann will then appear. This great 
pianist had recently determined to abandon her intention of 
coming to England this year, but has now altered her intention, 
and will fulfil her engagements at the Popular Concerts and at 
that of the Philharmonic Society on March 15. 

? Mr. Charles Wade’s new series of Chamber Concerts opened, 
with the first of four performances, on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 21, at Prince's Hall, instead of, as originally announced, 
on Feb. 7 at the Grosvenor Gallery. The programme. was of 
strong and varied interest, having comprised effective vocal 
and instrumental pieces rendered by skilful performers. The 
concert opened with Mozart’s string quartet in C major, well 
rendered by the Cologne Conservatoire quartet party, headed 
by Herr Hollander, in association with Herren Schwarz, 
Kérner, and Hegyesi. The instrumental pieces of the pro- 
gramme were agreeably varied by pleasing vocal performances 
contributed by Mrs. Henschel and Mr. C. Wade. 

Madlles. M., C., and E. Eissler gave a recital on Tuesday 
afternoon, Feb. 21, when the programme comprised various 
meritorious performances by them on their respective instru- 
ments—violin, harp, and pianoforte. The programme included 
a grand duet for two harps, composed by Mr. John Thomas, 
executed by him and Malle. C. Hissler. 

The third and last of the series of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s 
interesting vocal recitals at Prince’s Hall offered a programme 
of the usual varied and well-contrasted interest, having 
included.solos and duets, for the concert-givers, selected from 
composers of various schools and periods. 

The series of the Novello Oratorio Concerts at St. James's 
Hall is approaching completion, four of the six performances 
having taken place. At the fourth concert, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s cantata, “The Golden Legend,’ was the chief 
feature of the programme, which also included the first per- 
formance here of a concert-overture composed by Mr. Oliver 
King. Gur notice of the concert is necessarily reserved. 

Mr. Henri Logé’s second winter concert—at Steinway Hall, 
on Thursday morning, Feb. 23—presented a varied programme 
of vocal and instrumental music, contributed to by several 
executants, including M. Logé as pianist. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society’s season is nearly at an end— 
the fifth concert having been announced for Thursday evening, 
Feb. 23, when “ Elijah” was promised for the occasion. 

A pianoforte recital was announced to be given by Mr. J. A. 
Dykes at Prince’s Hall, on Friday afternoon, Feb. 24. This 
gentleman, it may be remembered, is the composer of a piano- 
forte trio which was performed for the first time at the Monday 
Popular Concert of Jan. 16, and noticed by us at the time. 
The programme of his recital (which oceurred too late for 
present comment) comprised solo pieces by Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Raff, and Rubinstein. 

The hundred -and - fiftieth anniversary festival of that 
excellent institution, the Royal Society of Musicians, will be 
held at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, May 8, when the 
Lord Mayor will be the president. 

It is stated that her Majesty has “commanded” a special 
performance at the Albert Hall of “The Golden Legend” on 
May 8. Mesdames Albani and Patey, Messrs. Banks and 
Santley will be the chief vocalists, and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
will conduct. The arrangements will be similar to those 
observed at the “command” performance of M. Gounod’s 
oratorio two years ago—that is to say, the concert will com- 
mence at four o’clock in the afternoon, and afternoon dress 
will be worn. 

The Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral Society give a 
concert at St. James’s Hall this evening, Feb. 25, the pro- 
gramme including works by Beethoven, Grieg, Gouvy, Gounod, 
Handel, Massenet ; and the vocalists being Miss Eleanor Rees 
and Miss Effie Clements. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society will give a concert on 
Feb. 29, in the evening, at Westminster Townhall. 


Mr. Frederick Edward Cole, Barrister-at-law of the Western 
Circuit. has been appointed District Commissioner of the Gold 
Coast Colony. 

Sir B. Samuelson, M.P., presiding on Feb. 21 at the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce, congratulated his hearers on the improvement in trade 
and manufactures. ‘The exports had increased by £9,000,000 
in 1887. 

Ata meeting of the Victoria Institute held on Feb. 20 Mr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen gave a sketch of the historical events 
connected with the founding of Babylon, and then announced 
that he had lately come across four remarkable inscribed 
Babylonian tablets. These he produced, and proceeded _ to 
translate. They threw fresh light on the events of those days. 

“ Twycross’s Redemption” (Arrowsmith, Bristol) is a 
remarkably interesting book of adventure for the young, 
cleverly written by Mr, Alfred St. Johnston, and vigorously 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. Life in Colombo and 
picturesque Ceylon is graphically limned by Mr. St. J ohnston, 
who has interwoven romance and adventure so deftly as to 
produce a work which will entertain youth of both sexes. 

An interesting French picture, entitled “The Widow,” 
which was at the Paris Salon Exhibition of 1880, and was 
afterwards exhibited by its purchaser, Mr. Wallis, at his 
French Gallery in London, was copied in an Engraving pub- 
lished by us on Noy. 19 last year. By an accidental mistake, 
which we regret, it was ascribed to M. Edouard Frére, instead 
of to M. Georges Laugée, the artist who deserves commend- 
ation for this meritorious work. 


Silver Wedding of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. 


A SPECIAL NUMBER 


consisting of Two Whole Sheets, will be Issued on MARCH 5, containing 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 
OF THE 


MARRIED LIFE of the PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GHIEF EVENTS FROM MARCH 1863 TO MARCH 1888 


AND OF 


THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES'’ HOME LIFE 
AT 
Marlborough House, Sandringham, and Abergeldie. 


With this Silver Wedding Number will be presented, GRATIS, a 
faithful reproduction of the PAINTING OF THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS, by Mr. R. Caron WOODVILLE, painted by Special Permission, 
and forming a companion to the Portrait of her Majesty issued with our 


Jubilee Number. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Messrs. INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, London, W.0, 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Tuesday, Feb. 21. 
The event of the week is the Wilson trial, which is decidedly 
one of the most shameful episodes in the history of con- 
temporary France. The judgment in this affair will be 
rendered next week. But, after the judgment, what will be 
the status of the order of the Legion of Honour ? 

Russia and things Russian are very much @ Ja mode just 
now in Paris. Tolstoi’s drama, ‘‘ La Puissance des Ténébres,” has 
brought matters to a crisis. Madame Adam has had all Paris 
to her rooms to see a performance of a comedy by Ivan 
Tourgueneff, adapted by herself, and played at the unearthly 
hour of two in the morning. The blank walls are covered 
with bills announcing popular publications with international 
titles, such as “ Nos amis les Russes.” The cry is “ Tout a la 
Russe!” and the latest novelty is a new journal, called La 
Vie Franco-Russe, sixteen pages of sentimental gush and a 
number of coloured illustrations, the whole published with 
propagandist intentions, to cement the Franco-Russian alliance 
and “to affirm the mutual agreement of two nations separated 
by so many kilométres and united by so many affinities.” It 
is only in gay Paris that such chimerical and chivalrous plans 
can be elaborated, and that people can be found to put money 
into sucha wild enterprise with the hope, I suppose, of obtaining 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour as a reward of their 
patriotism. 

The political week has been taken up by the discussion of 
various chapters of the Budget, and by a little more vague 
tilting against the Tirard Cabinet, which has been once more 
saved by the combined efforts of the Conservatives and of the 
President of the Chamber. If any reader still takes an interest 
in French politics, here is a forecast of the course of events. 
As soon as the Budget has been voted, and the ground cleared 
of disagreeable questions, Parliament will allow a crisis to 
form; M. Tirard will retire, and M. Floquet will take the 
ribbons and drive the Ministerial coach with a very smart 
crowd on the roof. This crisis is not very distant. The present 
Ministry cannot live many weeks, or even days. 

The new Portrait Gallery in the Louvre has been opened to 
the public in the Salle des Etats. This gallery has been 
formed in imitation of the famous collection in the Uffizi at 
Florence, with the difference that sculptors have been added 
to painters, and busts and medallions to pictures. There are 
104 portraits, including works by Rembrandt, Mignard, 
Largilliére, Rigaud, Latour, Chardin, Delacroix, and others. 
The idea is good enough ; but, after all, one does not quite see 
why the honours of this gallery should be reserved exclusively 
to painters and sculptors. Why should not engravers and 
architects be admitted also? And why should not authors, 
poets, philosophers, savants, musical composers, comedians, 
and orators be found worthy of its walls? In short, why do 
not the French follow our example at South Kensington and 
begin at once a National Portrait Gallery? 

Lord Lytton is carefully tending his relations with literary 
and artistic Paris. The other night he dined with the 
Spartiates, or Spartans—a literary society of which he was 
elected a member during his previous residence in Paris. In 
reply to a toast in his honour, Lord Lytton was laconic and 
bright. “Some philosopher has remarked,” he said, “that the 
mouth has been given to man for three purposes : to eat, to 
talk, and to yawn. We haye just dined excellently, we have 
had a pleasant talk, and I should be sorry by a long speech to 
cause you to accomplish the third function of the mouth. As 
a Spartan I cannot do better than appropriate Marshal 
MacMahon’s historic and laconic phrase: ‘.J/’y suis, j'y reste.” 

M. Paul Bonnetain has published a new edition of his 
interesting volume, “Au Tonkin” (1 vol., Charpentier), pre- 
ceeded by a hundred luminous pages in which will be found, 
for the first time, a connected and unsophisticated narrative of 
the history of Tonkin and of the French occupation. TT. C. 


Count Corti, late Italian Ambassador to Great Britain, died 
in Rome on Feb. 18, after an illness of five days. The Count 
had been suffering from gout, which, on reaching the heart, 
caused his death. It is understood that Count di Robilant 
will be the new Italian Ambassador to this country.—The 
Pope, on Feb. 16, received the Scotch pilgrims, many of whom 
wore the kilt. The leaders were the Archbishop of Ndinburgh. 
and the Marquis of Bute. They numbered about 150, and 
brought £2600 as Peter’s pence.—The other day, at Genoa, in 
the presence of the special and Royal delegate Pavesi, the 
chest was opened in which was preserved the celebrated violin 
of Nicolo Paganini. The instrument is in admirable preser- 
vation, and the veteran Italian violinist Camillo Sivori played 
several pieces of music, arousing the admiration of all present. 
Afterwards Paganini’s violin was deposited in a case covered 
by a glass shade. 

A terrible cyclone on Feb. 19 swept over the town of Mount 
Vernon, Illinois, by which one-half of the place was levelled 
to the ground. <A fire followed, and three-fourths of the 
business quarter was destroyed. Five hundred houses were 
wrecked and twenty-nine persons killed and over one hundred 
injured. 

A Shanghai correspondent says a terrific earthquake is 
reported from Yunnan, and it is said that 2000 people have 
been killed. 


The Portrait of Bishop Walsham How is from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Elliott and Fry; that of the late Countess 
Olga Miinster is from one by Mr. A. Bassano. 

The statue of the late Duke of Buccleuch, at Edinburgh, is 
the work of Mr. Boehm, R.A. ; we gave an Illustration of it 
last week. 

Mr. John Roberts, junior, the champion billiard-player, 
has published a challenge offering to concede to anybody in 
the world a start of 10,000 points in 20,000, “spot stroke 
barred.” 

A biography of Captain Mayne Reid is in preparation, and 
Mrs. Mayne Reid will feel greatly obliged to friends for any 
letters of her late husband’s which may be of interest, addressed 
to her, at 20, Montpelier-road, Twickenham. 

- Lord Herbrand Russell (Grenadier Guards), younger son of 
the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, and Miss Tribe, daughter of 
the acting Archdeacon of Lahore, were married on Feb. 1 
in India. . 

Count Van Bylandt, the Netherlands Minister in London, 
presided at the annual banquet of the Dutch Club, at the 
Hotel Métropole, on Feb. 18, in honour of the King of 
Holland’s birthday. The Lord Mayor and Mr. Alma Tadema 
were among the guests. 

The official returns of the Volunteer force for last year 
show the largest results ever yet attained. The total enrolled 
strength was 228,038, against 226,752 in 1886; and the 
efficients are 221,491, against 220,829. Of the efficients, nearly 
41,000 are artillery, 10,000 engineers, 600 submarine miners, 
and 169,000 infantry. There were 197,269 Volunteers present 
at inspection ; 18,921 officers and sergeants hold proficiency 
certificates ; and 90+ officers have passed in tactics, 
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1.-Greffier (Clerk of the Court), 2. The Judges. 3. Madame Ratazzi. 4, M. Wilson. 5. M. Lombard, Government Prosecutor, 


TRIAL OF M. WILSON, IN PARIS, FOR ILLICIT DEALING IN FRENCH DECORATIONS. 
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. MRS. MARIA C, DOUGLASS, M.D., AND THE FIRST CLASS OF PUPIL NURSES IN BURMAH. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Aug. 16, 1879) and two codicils (dated 
Aug. 8, 1881, and March 16, 1882) of Alderman Sir John 
Staples, K.C.M.G., late of 87, Avenue-road, Regent's Park, and 
Argyll-place, Regent-street, who died on Jan. 16 last, were 
proved on Feb. 18 by ‘Thomas Henry Staples, the brother, John 
James Staples, the nephew, and Henry John Staples, the son, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£103,000. Subject to legacies to wife and relatives, the 
testator leaves all his property between his children. 

The will (dated Jan. 6, 1874), with a codicil (dated June 7, 
1880), of Mr. James Park, late of Gloucester Lodge, Clapham- 
road, who died on Dee. 20 last, was proved on Feb. 14 by Mrs. 
Laure Park, the widow and sole executrix, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £94,000. The 
testator bequeaths £3000 to his wife, to apply, at her dis- 
cretion, for the benefit of the poor of Clapham, Belfast, and 
the island of Mauritius, in equal proportions; £4000, his 
house Gloucester Lodge, with the furniture, plate, linen, 
pictures, &c., therein, and certain property in Milk-street, 
Cheapside, to his wife; £2000 to his niece, Edith Bruce ; 
£6600 to his sister Catharine; £2400 each to his sisters 
Matilda, Octavia, and Charlotte ; and specific gifts of houses 
and other property and pecuniary legacies to relatives. ‘The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his wife, 
Mrs. Laure Park, absolutely. 

Probate of the will (dated Jan. 12, 1883). with a codicil 
thereto, of Augustus Wattenbach, Esq., late of Garden 
Reach, Champion-hill, was granted, on Feb. 20, to Matilda 
Wattenbach, his widow, Frederick Augustus Burgett, Hsq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister-at-law, his brother-in-law, and 
Gustavus Metzger, Esq., of Lombard-street, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate in England being sworn at 
£68,427 6s. 4d. After giving certain legacies, and setting 
apart the sum of £10,000, upon trusts, for the benefit of his 
son, Frederick Wattenbach, and his children, and the gift of a 
ieasehold house situate and being No. 5, Champion-park, 
Denmark-hill, to his daughter, Annie Reincke, the testator 
gives the residue of his real and personal estate, upon trust, 
for his said wife, during her life or widowhood, with re- 
mainder to his said two children, in equal shares, for life, 
with remainder to their children. 

The will (dated July 25, 1877), with four codicils (dated 
Dec. 29, 1883; Feb. 28, Sept. 30, and Nov. 12, 1884), of Mrs. 
Sarah Death, formerly of Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
but late of Woodstock House, Golder’s-green, Hendon, who died 
on Jan. 3, was proved on Feb. 11, by Robert Wrightson, jun., 
the nephew, Charles Waring Young, and Maria Louisa 
Wrightson, the niece, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £59,000... The testatrix gives £5000 and all 
her household furniture and effects and articles of jewellery 
to her niece, Maria Louisa Wrightson; £3500 to Robert 
Wrightson, jun.; £6000 to Mrs. Frances Fuller, and other 
legacies. The residue of her real and personal estate she leaves 
as to one third thereof, to Henry Death and his children, one 
third to Robert Wrightson, sen., and his children, and the 
remaining one third to the wife and children of the late 
Oliver Death. : 

The will (dated July 31, 1886) of Mr. John Manship 
Norman, D.L., J.P., late of Dencombe, Slaugham, Sussex, who 
died on Jan. 10 last, was proved on Feb. 10 by Twynihoe 
William Earle, James Henry Sclater, and George Russell 
Rogers, the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to upwards of £44,000. The testator bequeaths £1000 to 
the Charing-cross Hospital; £100 each to the Sussex County 
Hospital and the Chichester Diocesan Association ; £3000, 
upon trust, for his cousin, Mrs. Julia Bethune, for life, and 
then to her children ; £2000, upon trust, for John Manship 
Ewart, and at his death to his daughters, Florence and Mary ; 
£4000, upon trust, for his sister, Elizabeth Hedley ; his 
pictures of “St. Francis Xavier,” by Murillo, and “ The Infant 
Saviour on the Knees of St. John,’ by Herrera, to Oswald 
Norman ; and other bequests. The residue of his personal and 
all his real estate he leaves between Oswald and Reginald 
Norman. or 

The will (dated June 18, 1878) of Mr. Charles Goodman 
Graves, late of Newbold Grange, Newbold - upon - Avon, 
Warwickshire, who died on Jan. 12, was proved on Feb. 9 by 
James Graves, Frederic Graves, and the Rev. Charles Edward 
Graves, the nephews and executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £35,000. ‘The testator gives all his jewels, 
trinkets, wines, and consumable stores, and the use of New- 
bold Grange, and the income of the residue of his property to 
his wife, Mrs. Emma Graves, for life; at her death he 
bequeaths £1500 to his great-niece, and all the rest and 
remainder of his real and personal estate to his four nephews, 
James Graves, Frederic Graves, the Rey. Charles Edward 
Graves, and Charles Graves. 

The will of Miss Margaret Sophia Bowring, formerly of 
Denbies, Dorking, but late of No. 49, Warwick-square, who 
died on Jan. 9, was proved on Feb. 5 by the Rev. Edgar Francis 
Bowring, the brother and sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £26,000. Subject to legacies of 
£100 to the St. Boniface Schools, Ventnor, and £100 each to 
her brothers Algernon and Victor, the testatrix leaves all 
her property to her brother, the Rev. Edgar Francis Bowring. 

The will (dated June 17, 1881) of Mr. Alfred Christian, 
C.M.G., late of Valetta, Malta, banker and merchant, who died 
on Oct. 30 last, at Nimes, France, was proved on Feb. 10 by 
William Christian, the brother, and Harvey Ranking, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £25,000. 
Subject to a gift of #500 and his furniture, &c., to his wife, 
the testator leaves all his property, upon trust, to pay the 
income thereof to his wife, for life, and at her death to his 
sons (with the exception of Edward William, who has been 
already well provided for), such sons holding commissions in 
the Army or Navy of Great Britain to receive two shares, his 
other sons receiving one share each. He also confirms and 
ratifies his marriage settlement and a deed of appointment in 
favour of his daughter, Margaret Eliza. 

The will (dated Oct. 7, 1885) of Mr. Charles William 
Forbes, late of Landecotes, Parkstone, Dorset, who died 
on Dec. 6 last, was proved on Feb. 13 by Louis Forbes, 
the brother, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£23,000. The testator leaves all his property to his wife, Mrs. 
Jane Agnes Forbes; but she having predeceased him, the 
personal estate passes to his next of kin according to the 
Statute for the Distribution of Intestates’ Effects. 

The will (dated Aug. 5, 1875), with a codicil (dated Dee. 19, 
1884), of Miss Anne Boustead, formerly of Alexandra Villa, 
Torquay, but late of Elmdon Rectory, near Birmingham, who 
died on Noy. 30 Jast, was proved on Feb. 10 by Mr. John 
Boustead. the brother and sole executor, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £23,000. The testatrix, after 
bequeathing numerous small legacies and annuities, leaves the 
residue of her property, upon trust, for her brother and sister 
(John Boustead and Mrs. Fanny Malins), for life, and at their 
death to their children. 

The will (dated June 15, 1870) of Mrs. Louisa Malcolm, 


late of Beechwood, near Lyndhurst, Southampton, who died 
on Oct. 5, was proved on Feb. 11 by Dame Selina Heathcote, 
the sister, and the Rev. James Gavin Young, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £12,000. The 
testatrix gives £300 to Walter Devereux Shirley ; £200 and 
any books he may select to the Rev. James Gavin Young ; 
specific gifts of jewellery to relatives and large legacies to 
servants. She devises all her manors, messuages, lands, houses, 
and hereditaments to the use of Lady Selina Heathcote, the 
widow of the late Sir William Heathcote, of Hurseley Park, 
Winchester, for life, and, at her death, to Charles George 
Heathcote, his heirs and assigns for ever. The residue of her 
personal estat » she bequeaths to Lady Heathcote, absolutely. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
(Several answers to correspondents are unavoidably deferred). 


CoRRECT SOLUTIONS OF ProBiEM No, 2281 received from Corporal P Edwards 
(Bareilly, India) ; of No. 2285 and 2286 from Lady SE eee of 
No. 2246 from John G Grant, Henry G King, C K H; of No. 2287 from J R M 
Anderson, William Miller, Jolin G Grant, Alpha, Sergeant Macfarlane, W Snewing, 
A'S Stewart, W W Copland, J Dudley, Eliza Dawbarn, Lady Thomas (Constantin- 
ople), R Worters, and R PD Eceles; of DoBrusKy's PROBLEMS (3 and 4), T @ 
(Ware), R H Brooks, John Dudley. 

Conrecr SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2288 received fro A C W (Dover), J D 
Tucker, L Falcon (Antwerp), E Featherstone, Amy W (Dover), Jupiter Junior, 
G W Moore (R.N.), GJ Veale, E Elsbury, Nerina, Dr, F St, Otto Fulder 
Southwell, G@ W Law, G Saint, jun., Ben Nevis,C E P, Major Prichard, W Hillier, 
W R Raillem, H Wardell, 0 Darragh, L Desanges, Alpha, R Tweddell, E Casella, 
NS Harris, L Sharswood, Ernest Sharswood, R H Brooks, L Wyman, Dane John, 
EE H, Commander W L Martin (R.N.), Joseph Ainsworth, © Oswald, B R Wood, 
Shadforth, A H Mole, R F N Banks, H Reeve, J De Sarts (Liege), Thomas 
Chown, J K M Anderson, E Louden, and T G (Ware). 

NorTE.—Only communications received up to Feb. 17 are acknowledged above. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2287. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
.Q to Q R 3rd K takes P 
K moves 


1.Q 
2. Q to K 7th (ch) 
3. Q or P mates, 


PROBLEM No. 2290. 


Awarded First Prize in the Three-move Problem Tourney of the 
Sheffield Independent. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 
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CHESS AT THE DIVAN. 

Played between Messrs. POLLOCK and F. LEE in November last. 
(French Defence.) 

BLACK (Mr, L.) WHITE (Mr. P.) 


WHITE (Mr. P.) BLACK (Mr. L.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 3rd 13. K Kt to Kt 5th 

2. P to Q B 4th The best move. 

_A safe, though not a classical con-| 13. Q to B 4th 
tinuation, 14, B to Q 3rd Q to R 4th 

2. P to Q 4th 15, Kt takes B P takes Kt 

i 16. R takes P K to Bsq 

2. P to Q B 4th is perhapsa better reply. | 17, Q R to K sq 

3. B P takes P P takes P Every piece of White’s will now he in 

4, P takes P Q takes P at the finish. 

5. Kt to Q B 3rd Q to K 3rd (ch) | 17. B to Kt 5th 

6. B to K 2nd P to Q R 3rd 18. R takes Kt (ch) P takes R 

7. Kt to B 3rd P to R 3rd 19. B takes K P (ch) K to B 2nd 


i * ie 5 20, Kt to K 4th 

This game is not a fair specimen of Mr. 
Lee’s sound and forcille style. He rarely 
gets, as here, a hopeless game from the 
start. 


A singularly pretty termination, White 
threatens to win the adverse Queen by 
a check at 8 6th ; mating, by the same 

i 


operation, Black save his Queen by 
8, Castles B to K 2nd capturing White's. 
9. P to Q 4th Kt to K B 3rd 20. Kt to Q 2nd 
10. Q B to B 4th P to B 3rd There is nothing to save the game, hut 
11, R to K sq Q to Kt 5th this prolongs it, : 
The poor Queen is quite beside herself. bd Sie any. Kk od ool 
12, Q to Q 2nd B to K 3rd White mated in four moyes, 


CHESS IN NEW ORLEANS. 

One of fifteen games played by Captain MACKENZIE simultaneously at the 
New Orleans Chess Club during his recent visit to the Crescent City. It is 
quoted from the Times Democrat. 

(Evans' Gambit.) 


WHITE BLACK | WHITE BLACK 
(Capt. Mackenzie). (Mr. Blanchard).' (Capt. Mackenzie). (Mr. Blanchard). 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th connection with this, see our note to 
2,KttoK Bard KttoQB3rd | movels 
3. B to B 4th B to B 4th 12, P takes B 
4PtoQKt4th BtakesKtP | 13.Kttakes P(ch) K to Bsq 
5. P to B 3rd Bto B 4th 14. Kt to Kt 5th K to Kt 2nd 
6. Castles P to Q 3rd This is where, Mr. Blanchard stumbled. 
7. P to Q 4th P takes P His best move fs 14, Kt to K Kt square, 
8. P takes P B to Kt 3rd 15. Kt to B 7th Q to Bsq 
9. Kt to B 3rd Kt to R 4th 16. Kt to R 5th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 
10.BtoK Kt5th Ktto K 2nd 17. Q to B 3rd P to K R 3rd 
11. Kt to Q 5th P to K B 3rd 18.Q to B6th (ch) K takes Kt 
12. B takes P 19, B to K 2nd (ch), 
and Black resigned. 


This leads to pretty play; but, in 


Mr. Blackburne gave two exhibitions at Southampton recently. Tn the 
first he played twenty-three games simultaneously, of which he won seyen- 
teen, lost two, to Mr. W. C. Kenny and Mr. J. H. Blake, and the remaining 
four were drawn. ‘The second was a display of chess sans voir against 
eight adversaries, which was commenced at six p.m. and concluded at mid- 
night. In this contest Mr. Blackburne won two games, lost two, to 
Dr. Hemming and Mr. J. H. Blake, and four were drawn. Mr. J. Fewings 
discharged the office of “teller” admirably. The attendance of spectato's 
was disappointing on both evenings owing to the inclemency of the weather. 


A match between the London Banks and the chess clubs of Brixton was 
played at the Guildhall Tavern on Feb, 14, Appended are the names of the 
players and their respective scores :— 


LONDON BANKS. BRIXTON. LONDON BANKS. BRIXTON, 
Gill os ok “Abgent( os. of _Brt. forward 5 ae ver 
Wool .. 1 Osborne .. 0|G. H. Watson 4 Madden .. 3% 
Reid “a ? McLeod .. Wallace .. 0 Blackmore 1 
Joans «2 & WMuttleyy .s. Stevenson 1 Jordan 0 
Sturton .. «» IL Green 0! Huntley .. 1 Vinkent...... 0 
Coxhead .. i Nursey .. } Littlehales 0 Klein edait 
A.H. Watson .. § Jacobs .. 4) Weston (Oo GRRE R fea 
Shaw -. O Marplot .. 1| — : 
Clarke - 0 Cartwright 1 1% 74 
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THE TRIAL OF M. WILSON. 

‘The proceedings that began on Thursday, Feb. 16, in the Tenth 
Chamber of the Correctional Court, in the Palais de Justice at 
Paris, have excited great attention. M. Wilson, formerly 
Under-Secretary of State, son-in-law to M. Jules Grévy, the 
late President of the French Republic, with whom he and his 
wife lived at the Elysée Palace, was charged, with four other 
persons, with secretly trafficking for money in the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour and other titles and decorations. The 
alleged accomplices were Madame Ratazzi, a man named 
Dubreuil. calling himself a Count, a M. Ribeaudeau, and a 
M. Hébert ; the two latter were employed by M. Wilson—who 
is proprietor of several newspapers—on the staff of the Moniteur 
de UV Hxposition. Two cases were investigated ; one, that of 
M. Crespin, who styles himself Crespin de la Jeanniére, and 
who is a mechanical engineer, and held an appointment in the 
Marine Department. He states that Dubreuil and Ribeaudeau 
introduced him to M. Wilson, who promised to use his influence 
to get him the decoration, and that he was asked to contribute 
to the funds of the journal owned by M. Wilson, which he did, 
in subscriptions and advertisements, to the amount of 5000f., 
Ribeaudeau and Hébert taking 1000f. as commission. The 
second case was that of M. Legrand, who obtained the decora- 
tion, and whose mother, now deceased, appears, from some 
documents she left, to have paid 94,000f. to Madame Ratazzi, 
for that lady and M. Wilson. The defendants being questioned 
in court, both M. Wilson and Madame Ratazzi denied having 
ever received money from these persons. The trial was expected 
to continue a week. 


FEMALE MEDICAL AID FOR BURMAH: 


In February, 1886, when the Earl of Dufferin, Viceroy of 
India, and the Countess of Dufferin, visited Burmah, her 
Ladyship received at Rangoon the committee and active sup- 
porters of a society formed under the presidency of Sir 
Charles Bernard, then Chief Commissioner, to establish in 
that province a branch of the National Association for pro- 
viding female medical aid to the women of India. A public 
meeting was held in the Rangoon Townhall on April 14 in 
that year; grants of money were promised by the Government 
of Burmah and the Municipality of Rangoon; a large 
bungalow was rented on lease for a hospital, and Dr. Maria, 
Douglass, M.D., was appointed Resident Medical Officer and 
Superintendent, with Surgeon-Major O. Baker, Dr. D’Souza, 
and Dr. T. F. Pedley, as visiting medical officers, and Brigade- 
Surgeon H. Griffith as consulting medical officer. The in- 
struction of Burmese native women in nursing and midwifery 
is an essential part of this institution, and classes for that 
purpose have been formed by Dr. Maria Douglass, whose por- 
trait, with those of her first pupils, we very willingly present 
to our readers, having received the first report of the Rangoon 
Association from Dr. Pedley, the honorary secretary, who is 
also the Medical Officer of Health at Rangoon. Its president 
is now Mr. C. H. T. Crosthwaite, who has succeeded Sir 
Charles Bernard as Chief Commissioner of Burmah ; the 
Bishop of Rangoon, Mrs. Spearman, and Mr. F. A. 
Gillam, are on the managing committee ; and sub- 
scriptions, private donations, and grants from local muni- 
cipalities. contribute to the funds of the institution. The late 
Lady Brassey, when she and Lord Brassey, in the yacht Sun- 
beam, visited Rangoon, in March, 1887, took much interest in 
this undertaking, and presented a set of anatomical charts 
and obstetric diagrams to serve in teaching the native pupils. 
Since the hospital was opened, in April last year, 142 patients 
were treated, to Nov. 30, of which eighty-eight were cases in 
child-birth, and there were only five deaths, three being those 
of new-born children. Eighteen students are being trained, 
and books for their learning are translated into the Burmese 
language. We find in a recently published volume, “The 
Coming of the Great Queen,” by Major E. C. Browne, some 
extracts from Dr. Pedley’s able treatise on Burmese midwifery, 
showing the dreadful cruelties suffered by the women of that 
country from the stupid ignorance of their ordinary attendants. 
They are stewed or baked and smoked almost to death, in close 
airless chambers made as hot as possible, and filled with steam, 
during some days and nights before and after childbirth ; 
many. die, and the health and strength of many more are 
destroyed. Weare glad to learn that measures are being taken 
to correct these deplorable practices in Burmah. 


THE COSSACKS OF THE CAUCASUS. 


In several articles, with accompanying Illustrations, published 
in January, we described the organisation and equipment of 
the Russian Army. ‘The Don Cossacks, of whose position and 
military character we gave minute particulars, are to be dis- 
tinguished from those of the Caucasus and other provinces on 
the borders of Asia. The uniform of the Caucasian troops of 
cavalry is different, consisting of a close-fitting ‘‘beshmet,” or 
Tartar jacket, red or blue, for the Kuban or the Terek tribes, 
with black trousers, and with a black tunic, the “ tcherkeska,” 
a garment peculiar to their nation, of shaggy felt, hanging 
below,the knee; they wear black sheepskin caps, with tops of 
coloured cloth. Across their breasts are bandoliers of metal, 
containing twenty cartridges. The party shown in our corre- 
spondent’s Sketch are traversing a mountain pass in Daghestan, 
the wildest part of Circassia, where the Caucasus range divides 
the provinces of Kuban and Terek, to the north, from Kutais 
and Georgia, and from the coasts of the Black Sea and th 

Caspian Sea. R 


THE TOWER BRIDGE. 


The actual progress of the works of this important structure is 
shown in our Illustration. It was designed, for the Corporation 
of the City of London, by the late City Architect, Sir Horace 
Jones ; the mechanical arrangements, which are an essential 
part of its design, were contrived and superintended by Mr. J. 
Wolfe Barry, of the Institute of Civil Engineers. The con- 
tractor for the erection of the bridge, which will cost about 
£750,000, is Mr. John Jackson, of Westminster. The first 
stone was laid at Midsummer, 1886, by the Prince of Wales, 
accompanied by the Princess of Wales, Prince Albert Victor, 
and the three young Princesses. The bridge is to cross the 
Thames at Irongate Stairs, near the Tower of London, to 
Bermondsey ; its middle portion is to be a movable draw- 
bridge, or rather lifting bridge, to be raised equally at both 
ends, by powerful hydraulic machinery working in two 
massive towers, which will be of imposing Gothic style. The 
largest ships will be enabled to pass under the lifted central 
part of the bridge, which will rise to a great height over the 
water; and above this will be a fixed footway, 130 ft. above 
high-water mark, with lifts for passengers. The central 
opening will be 200 ft. wide. 


“The State apartments of Windsor Castle are closed until 
further orders. 
The Fishmongers’ Company have contributed £105 to the 
Lord Mayor's fund at the Mansion House for the Metropolitan 
and City Police Testimonial 
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SPECIAL 


NOTICE. 


HAMPTON & SONS 
GREAT SALE 


OF 


FURNITURE, CARPETS; CURTAINS, 


ORIENTAL AND ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS. 


PREVIOUS TO 


EXTENSIVE ENLARGEMENT OF THEIR PREMISES. 
The SALE will be from Feb. 27 to March 24. 


PALL MALL HAST, CHARING-CROSS, 


ten 1 ON, oS. Ww. 


A LOVELY COMPLEXION, 


Soft, fair, and delicate face, hands, and arms produced by avoiding 
metallic cosmetics, and using 


ROWLANDS 
KALY DOR. 


A soothing and emollient milk,and warranted harmless to the most delicate 
skin; removes Freckles, Redness and Roughness of the Skin, soothes 
Irritation, Chaps, Chilblains, &ce. 4s, 6d. and &s. sar al Bottle; half-sized 
Bottles, 2s. 3d. A 4s. 6d. Bottle contains 5$ times thé quantity of other 1s. 
articles for the Skin. Ask Chemists for ROWLANDS'’ KALYDOR, and 
avoid spurious imitations. 


76 HOP BITTERS. 4/6 


THE GREAT APPETISER AND WORLD-RENOWNED TONIC 


FOR THE CURE OF 


INDIGESTION, NERVOUSNESS, AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


NOTHING EQUALS IT. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS AND MEDICINE VENDERS. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC, 


BEWARE of SPURIOUS and FREQUENTLY DANGEROUS SUBSTITUTES OFTEN PALMED OFF for 
HOP BITTERS,. Examine your purchase and see Green Hop Cluster Litpel on square amber-coloured Bottle, and 
the words “Dr. Soule’s” blown on the glass. To be had at all respectable Chemists and Medicine Venders. 
Manufactured only by the Hop Bitters Company (Limited), 41, Farringdon-road, London, B.C, Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 


MYAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER, Prepared by an 

experienced Chemist,and constantly prescribed by the most 

eminent Skin Doctors, Post-free. Send 14 or 36 penny stamps, 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 18, Baker-street, London: We 


¥ HAF.—A very interesting 132-page book 
on DEAFNESS, Noises in the Head, How relieved. 3d. 
Should be read by all persons afflicted with Deafness or 

Noises in the Head, 
Dr. NICHOLSON, 15, Camden Park-road, London, N.W, 


TRADE S S S MARK, 
a a | 
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THE GREAT VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER, 


* Has been in use over 50 years. 


From time immemorial the human race has been afflicted with contagious blood-poison diseases, and transmitting 
the poisonous taint. to the third and fourth generations, so that a very large per cent. of the human 
family have become victims. 

THE SWIFT SPECIFIC COMPANY come to show you the “silver lining to this dark cloud.” 
diseases CAN BE CURED. They haye the remedy, 


SWIFT’S SPECIFIC IS THE ONLY VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER ON THE 


MARKET, AND THE ONLY ONE PUT UP WITHOUT MINERAL POISONS. 


SWI FT’S SPECI FIC cures Cancer, Catarrh, Scrofula, Eezema, Ulcers, 


Rheumatism, Blood Taint, hereditary or otherwise, without the use of Mercury or Potash, 
Hundreds of thousands of cases of Blood Diseases, Skin Diseases, and Mercurial Poisoning have 
been relieved by SWIFT'S SPECIFIC, 


Ss S S —SWIFT’S SPECIFIC—is Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine 
a = = Dealers. Price—Liquid, 4s. 6d. per Bottle; Dry, 28. 6d. per Package, and posted on receipt 
Send for our Book on Blood and Skin Diseases, posted free. 


These 


of above price, 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC COMPANY, 
35, SNOW-HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


GOLDSMITHS & 


MANUFACTURING 


SILVERSMITHS' 


COMPANY. 


Adjoining 


Show-Rooms—{j2, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W., Stereoscopic Company, : 


Supply the 


HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERY. 

The Stock of BRACELETS, 
BROOCHES, EARRINGS, NECK- 
LETS, &.,is the largest and choicest 
in London, and contains designs of 
rare beauty and excellence not to be 
obtained elsewhere, an inspection 
of which is respectfully invited, 

Jewellery, Diamonds, or Plate, 
taken in exchange or bought for 
Cash, 

Awarded Seven Gold and Prize 
Medals and the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour, 

“Their work is caquisitely 
Jinishes'.’—Times. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 

Z 


Public direct at Manufacturers’ 


—S 
Fine Single Stone 
Diamond Ring, 
Price £3 10s. 


Fine Diamond 
Brooch, £15, 


Fine Diamond Foxhead and Crop 
Brooch, £7 16s, 


Cash Prices, saying Purchasers from 25 to 50 per Cent. 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 

A Beautiful Assortment of RINGS, 
STARS, SPRAYS, FLIES, NECK- 
LACKS, &c., of the finest quality, at 
very moderate Cash Prices. 

GOODS FORWARDED to the 
Country on Approbation for Selec- 
tion and Competition. 


The Company prepare, FREE of 
CHARGE, Special and Original 
Designs of Elegant Novelties 


Fine Diamond Horseshoe Fox- 
head, £10, 


oy : & 
MB. 


Fine Pearl and 


tee Diamond Double (pec suitable for BRIDESMAIDS’ and 
Leaf Bracelet, £15. verre oe ESCH WEDDING PRESENTS. 


¢ 


= Fine Diamond Foxhead 
Fine Diamond Brooch, and Horseshoe Brooch, 
Price £10, $12 10s, 


* An unrivalled display of Jewellery 
and Diamonds.”"—The Queen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST-FREE. 
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THE SNOW IN LEICESTERSHIRE: CLEARING THE ROAD BETWEEN 


rT v(t! 
en 


MARKET HARBOROUGH AND KETTERING. 


THE MANCHESTER: SHIP CANAL. 


The aqueduct at Barton-upon-Irwell, a few miles south-west of 
Manchester—the first of its kind ever constructed in England— 
was built by James Brindley, more than a hundred years ago, 
to carry the Duke of Bridgewater's Canal over the river 
Irwell ; it will shortly be removed to make way for the Ship 
Canal. When Brindley, in 1759, proposed to carry the new 
canal-across the Irwell, which was and is navigable for barges 
up to Manchester, he was considered by everybody but his 
employer, the Duke, as little better than a lunatic; but, 
in spite of all, he persevered with his plan; the aqueduct 
was built, and still stands—a worthy monument of a 
self-taught genius. This aqueduct is 200 yards long and 
twelve yards wide ; the middle arch has a span of 63 ft. It 
was at first considered a fatal obstacle to the cutting of the 
ship canal, for it is impossible to raise the Bridgewater Canal 
as is being done with the railways; but Mr. Leader Williams, 
the engineer of the ship canal, has solved the difficulty by a 
plan which would have astonished Brindley himself. He 
proposes to construct, near the site of the old aqueduct, a long 
steel caisson, or trough, which will revolve on live rollers, and 
will conmect the ends of the upper canal, which will be 
slightly deviated from its present position. This caisson 
will be kept full of water; at each of its ends, and also 
at the ends of the canal, there will be water-tight stops. 
When a steamer is seen approaching on the ship canal 


these four stops will be closed; the caisson will be 
caused, by hydraulic machinery, to revolve through a 
quarter of a cirele, thus leaving the line of the ship canal 
quite clear; and when the steamer has passed through, the 
operation will be reversed, the caisson placed in its original 
position, the stops opened, and the upper canal will be again 
free for traffic; the whole being accomplished without the 
waste of one drop of water. In order to form some idea of 
the magnitude of this piece of engineering, and the weight of 
such a caisson full of water, it should be remembered that the 
width of the ship canal will be 120ft. at the bottom, and 
considerably more at the water-line. When the present 
aqueduct has been pulled down, at the ends of the canal thus 
formed, hydraulic lifts will be placed, for lifting boats out of 
the ship canal into the Bridgewater Canal, or vice versi. In 
our Sketch, the bridge which carries the high road across the 
river is just seen through one of the arches of the aqueduct ; 
the buildings shown are, respectively, a Roman Catholic 
chapel and schools, and Barton-upon-lrwell church. 


In the ninth yearly issue of “ The Directory of Directors,” 
just brought out, there is a considerable increase in size, show- 
ing the activity which has existed in company matters during 
the past year. The book is compiled with the usual exactitude 
which characterises the works of Mr. Thomas Skinner, of the 
Royal Exchange. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL: 


THE BRIDGEWATER CANAL AQUEDUCT 
AT BARTON-UPON-IRWELL. 


THE SNOW IN THE COUNTRY. 


The succession of heavy snow-storms beginning on Monday 
and Tuesday, Feb. 13 and Feb. 14, with a strong north-east 
wind, caused deep snow-drifts in many parts of England, and 
much stoppage of traffic on the roads. The railways between 
Savernake and Devizes, and between Blisworth Junction and 
Stratford-on-Avon, were blocked up, trains being kept in the 
snow for hours; at Cranmore, in Somersetshire, the passengers 
remained all night in a train, without relief, and suffering for 
want of food. Several persons were lost on the roads in 
Dorsetshire and in Derbyshire. Near Derby, a baker named 
John Allsopp was bringing home the body of his brother. who 
had died in Leicester Asylum ; during the snowstorm the horse 
walked into a deep ditch by the roadside, and Allsopp died 
from exposure, both bodies being found in the dyke. A corre- 
spondent at Market Harborough, in Leicester, Mr. Hi. Kennard, 
sends a sketch of the scene there on Feb. 15, when a number 
of men were at work clearing the road from that town 
to Kettering, on which the snow lay in some places seven 
feet deep. 


At the request of the Mayoress of Folkestone. the Corpo- 
ration will commemorate the silver wedding of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales by giving a tea to 1000 poor children on 
March 10. ‘The subscription-list for this purpose is being 
liberally added to. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WORKS OF THE TOWER BRIDGE OVER THE THAMES. 


THE LATE MR. WALSH, “ STONEHENGE,” 
EDITOR OF THE “ FIELD.” 


THE LATE COUNTESS OLGA MUNSTER. 


The death of this lady, at Cannes, on Feb. 3, is much regretted. 
She was the youngest daughter of Count Miinster, formerly 
German Ambassador at the Court of Queen Victoria, and now 
Ambassador to the French Republic, by Lady Harriet Elizabeth 
St. Clair Erskine, daughter of James Alexander, third Earl of 
Rosslyn, and sister of the present Earl. Countess Olga was 
well known to English society, having, with her sister Countess 
Marie, assisted in the hospitalities of the German Embassy 
during her father’s residence here as Ambassador. 


The Lord Mayor distributed, on Feb. 18, at the Guildhall, 
the certificates of merit gained by the successful students of 
the Volunteer ambulance classes. 

The Newspaper Press Fund has received a legacy of £100, 
which was bequeathed to it by the late Mr. George Godwin. It 
has also recently received from Mr. Joseph Sebag Montefiore 
the nomination to the occupancy of one of six model cottages 
which that gentleman is now erecting for benevolent purposes 
at Ramsgate. Mr. W. Thornton Sharp has been elected secretary, 
in the room of the late Mr. John Byrne, 
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THE LATE COUNTESS OLGA MUNSTER. 


THE BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 


The Right Rev. William Walsham How, D.D., late Bishop 
Suffragan of Bedford, who is made the first Bishop of the 
newly-constituted see of Wakefield, was born in 1823, at 
Shrewsbury. He was educated at Shrewsbury and Wadham 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree in classical honours 
(third class) in 1845. He was successively Curate at Kid- 
derminster and Shrewsbury, and Rector of Whittington, 
Shropshire. In 1853 he was appointed Rural Dean of Oswestry 
and Diocesan Inspector of Schools. In 1860 he obtained an 
Honorary Canonry in St. Asaph’s Cathedral, and in 1869 was 
elected Proctor in Convocation for the diocese. In the same 
year he was one of the select preachers at Oxford, and later 
was appointed examining chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. 
In 1879 he was presented to the living of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft with St. Mary Axe, in the City, and to a prebendal stall 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Later in the same year he was con- 
secrated Bishop of Bedford, as suffragan to the Bishop of 
London. His work has since been in the East of London. He 
has published a number of theological works, including “ Plain 
Words,” in four series, “ Practical Sermons,” “ Lent Lectures,” 
“ Daily Family Prayer,” “ Pastor in Parochia,” “'The Evening 
Psalter.” “Plain Words to Children,” “The Parish Priest,” 
“Cambridge Pastoral Lectures,” “Words of Good Cheer,” 
“Poems,” “Revision of the Rubrics,” “ Holy Communion,” 
“A Commentary on the Four Gospels,” published by the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 


THE RIGHT REV. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., 
OF WAKEFIELD. 


THE FIRST BISHOP 


THE LATE MR. J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S. 


This gentleman, who was editor of the Field,and wrote, under 
the name of “ Stonehenge,’ much that was valuable concern- 
ing field sports and domestic animals, died a fortnight ago. 
He was born in 1810, and educated at a private school. He 
practised as a medical man in Worcestershire until 1852. He 
settled in London in 1855, when he wrote some articles, pub- 
lished in the same year in book form, on “'The Greyhound” ; 
shortly afterwards, “ British Rural Sports ” appeared, and was 
followed by the “ Horse in the Stable and the Field,” and the 
“ Shot Gun v. Rifle.” Mr. Walsh was in 1857 selected by the 
late Serjeant Cox, the proprietor of the Field, to be editor of 
that journal. He also published works on “ Domestic 
Economy” and “ Domestic Medicine”; the “ Dog in Health 
and Disease”; the “Dogs of the British Islands,” which 
passed through several editions; and the “ Modern Sports- 
man’s Gun and Rifle.” He was, perhaps, best known as the 
author of “British Rural Sports,” of which fifteen editions 
have been issued, 


The Bishop of London on Feb, 18 consecrated the new 
church of St. Saviour, Hanley-road, Crouch-hill, 
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1, Entrance, 21, Austin-friars. 


2, Private Office on Ground Floor. 
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3. Stairease. 4. View of House from the Garden. 5. Entrance to the Safe, 6. The Well. 7, The Stables. 


OLD HOUSE TO BE DEMOLISHED IN AUSTIN-FRIARS. 


200 
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TERRIBLE NEWS! 

The scene depicted by the Artist in the Tinted Engraving pre- 
sented for our Extra Supplement may be supposed to take 
place in a rustic village, of Kent or Sussex or Hampshire, if 
you please, at a time when the British Army has gone out on 
the war-path, and the newspaper just delivered to a customer 
at the post-office contains the report of a battle, with many 
soldiers killed or wounded. The faces of the readers and 
hearers of this startling intelligence are very expressive of 
the various kinds and degrees of emotion with which it would 
be likely to affect them. In the man who holds the paper, and 
who may have a brother or friend in the Army, a certain 
amount of pride at the gallantry of his countrymen, or at the 
victory they have gained, is manifestly visible ; but the young 
girl at his side is overcome with sorrow and pity for those who 
have fallen. The older man, apparently the clergyman, looking 
through his spectacles at the column of telegrams from the 
seat of war, controls his feelings, but is not indifferent to the 
news, in which there is certainly an ingredient of sadness. 
An old shepherd, who has a son in one of the regiments 
engaged, listens to their comments with a melancholy air ; and 
we see behind the group an anxious woman's face, that of a 
mother who dreads to learn the fate of her own Tommy 
Atkins, fearing that every fight will be his last. 


A new life-boat, possessing all the latest improvements, 
has been sent to Brighton by the Royal National Life-Boat 
Institution, to take the place of one stationed there many 
years since. It is 34 ft. long, 74 ft. wide, rows ten oars double 
banked, is fitted to carry water ballast, and has all the other 
characteristics of the boats of the institution in the way of 
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self-righting, self-ejecting water, &c. It was launched sue- 
cessfully on Feb. 14. The cost of the new life-boat, with its 
transporting and landing carriage and equipment, has been 
defrayed by Messrs. Lever Brothers, of Warrington ; and, in 
accordance with the wishes of the donors, the boat is named 
“Sunlight, No. 2.” The first life-boat given by the firm is 
stationed at Llandudno. 

A peerage has been conferred on Sir Henry Holland, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. It is stated that he will 
take the title of Baron Knutsford. | 

Earl and Countess Stanhope entertained the Russian 
Ambassador and Madame De Staal and Mdlle. De Staal, 
with several of the nobility, at dinner on Feb. 28 at their 
residence in Grosvenor-place. 

The fourth ordinary meeting of the present season of the 
Royal Statistical Society was held at the Royal School of 
Mines on Feb. 21, when a paper was read on “Some Canadian 
Railway and Commercial Statistics,” by Mr. J. G. Colmer 

The life-boat which was exhibited in the Lord Mayor’s pro- 
cession last November has been bought by subscriptions from 
licensed victuallers, and the amount (£700) handed over to 
the Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Feb, 9, at St. Stephen's Church, Delhi, by the uncle of the bride, 
Joseph Samuel Sandys, M.A., Chaplain of Dagshai, North India, to Lucy, 
eldest daughter of J. N. Winter, Esq., M.R.C.S., Brighton. 

On Feb, 21, at All Souls’, Langham-place, by the Rey. Canon Ellacombe, 
Robert Wilfrid Graham, to Anna Maria, widow of the late Gordon 
Mackenzie. 

«9% The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 

is Five Shillings. 


AN OLD HOUSE IN AUSTIN-FRIARS, 


The old house, No. 21, Austin-Friars, lately occupied by Messrs, 
Robinson, Fleming, and Co., now being demolished, was built, 
probably between 1660 and 1670, on ground anciently part of 
the garden of the priory of the St. Augustine monks. The 
priory was confiscated by Henry VIII. and presented to the 
Earl of Winchester and others ; but the garden remained. The 
house was a large and substantial building, lined with soliq 
wainscotting, and its staircases were handsome, carved with 
curious antique designs. The garden and all the original 
offices, the counting-house, the yard, the coach-house and 
stables, the bake-house, even the old well and pump, remained 
as when the house was built. The owner was Mr. John 
Fleming, whose title to the premises, dating from before the 
year 1690, is derived from Mr. Hermann Olmius, a Dutch 
merchant, who resided in the house. His heirs leased it to 
Mr. Minet, whose name appears in the London Directory of 
1788 as a merchant and banker. Mr. Minet had extensive 
dealings with the Continent, and is reported to have heen the 
confidential banker of NapoleonI. There was a special strong 
room in the basement of the house, which is supposed io have 
been used for the purpose of concealing secret valuables. 
The next tenants were the mercantile firm of homes, Son, 
and Lefevre. For the last thirty or forty years it has been in 
the occupation of the firm of Robinson, Fleming, and Co. 


The Merchant Taylors’ Company have voted 10 gs., and the 
Right Hon. G. Cubitt, M.P., has given £20., to the Parkes 
Museum, Margaret-street, to aid in its work of practical 
teaching and demonstrating sanitary science—On March 7 Dr. 
G. Sims Woodhead will lecture on “ Milk and Disease.” 


RIGHTON.—Frequent Trains 


From Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington (Addison-road). 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available eight days. 
Cheap Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets, 
Available by all Trains between London and Brighton. 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Week-day, 
From Victoria 10 a.m., Far 2s, 6d., including Pullman Car, 
Cheap Half-Guinea First- s Day Tickets to Brighton 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, _ 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Payilion, 
Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a. nd 12.15 p.m., Fare, 10s. 
Pullman Drawing-room Cars between London and Brighton, 
Through bookings to Brighton from principal Stations 
On the Railways in the Northern and Midland Districts. 


ARIS._SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 

Express Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
From Victoria 7.50 p.m., and London Bridge 8 p.m. 
Fares—Single s.,188.; Return, 57s., 41s., 32s, 
eamers With excellent Cabins, &c. 
side Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
SOUTH OF FRANC TALY, SWITZERLAND, &e. 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 
All the principal places of interest. 


{OR FULL particulars see Time Books and 


Handbills, to he obtained at Victoria, London Bridge, or 
any other Station, and at the following Branch Offices, where 
Tickets may also he obtained :—West-End General Offices, 
28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel-buildings, 
Trafalga square; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; and Cvok’s 
Ludgate-circus Office. 

(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 
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ARTICLES ON 


ILLUSTRATED 


JAPAN ano irs ART WARES 


ARE APPEARING EVERY MONTH IN THE 


ARE TOUBINTAL: 


PRICE’ 1s) "6d." Monthly. 
PHOTOGRAVURE IN MARCH, 


“CARNATION, LILY-—_-LILY, ROSE.” 
After the celebrated picture by JOHN SARGENT, exhibited at the Royal Academy, and purchased by the 


Trustees of the Chantrey Bequest. 
ETCHING IN FEBRUARY, 
EEO! 


ETCHING IN JANUARY, 
“HARD EK IT.” 


Painted by W. Q. Orchardson, R.A.; Etched by P. A. Marsé, Exhibited at the Manchester Royal Jubilee Exhibition. 
6d. 


THE ART JOURNAL, Monthly, 1s. 


oLD IN OL. IL..”’ 
Painted by J. Pettie, R.A.; Etched by Macbeth Raeburn. Exhibited at the Manchester Royal Jubilee Exhibition. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 57, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


MARCH, containing, among other Articles of interest, 


UNCLE JOE Conclusion; SOME CLURICAL REMINI- 
SCENCES ; AFTER WINTER ; NOTES BY A NATURALIST— 


Haunts of the Otter: A LIFE’S MORNING, by the Author of 
“Demos,” “ Thyrza,” &c., Chaps. Veand VI.; &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF * MISS BRETHERTON,” 
Ready this day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., post svo, 


RROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. HUMPHRY 


WARD, Author of “ Miss Bretherton,” &c. 
London: SuitH, ELDER, and Co., 15,Waterloo-place, 


MARCH NUMBER JUST OUT, 
ELDON’S LADIES’ JOURNAL. Price 3d. ; 


3 by post, 44d, Given away, a Paper Pattern of New 
Spring Mantle, a Coloured Plate of Spring Costumes, Mantles, 
&c. Sixty Illustrations of Spring Designs, Fancy Work. 
Cookery, &e. 


ELDON’S DRESSMAKER. Price 1d. ; 


_ post-free, 2d. A charming Coloured Plate of Spring 
Fashions givenaway. Fifty Illustratiousof Spring Designs. 


ELDON’S BAZAAR OF CHILDREN’S 

| FASHION. Price 1d.; post-free, 2d. A Paper Pattern 

ofGirl’s Braided Polonaise given away ; also Seventy Illus- 
trations of Spring Styles, &c., for Boys and Girls, 


ELDON'S NEEDLEWORK. 


_Parts1to9 just out, Price 6d.each ; post-free, 74d. ; or 
the Nine Parts, post-free, 5s. 
Weldon’s Knitter (2 Parts). 
Weldon’s Smocking. Weldon’s Stocking Knitter, 
Weldon’s Crochet (2 Parts). Weldon’s Art Needlework. 
Weldon’s Crochet Macrame. 


Weldon's Macramé Lace. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 
RIBBONS, TRIMMINGS, 


LACE, GLOVES, FANS, 
PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS. 


§Tock NOW ON SALE. 


LADIES’ OUTFITTING, 
UNDERCLOTHING, HOSIERY, 
TEA-GOWNS, LACE, 


OF Messrs. LEWIS & WILLIAMS, 


Late 264 and 266, Oxford-street, 
Retiring from Rusiness. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S, 


OXFORD-ST. 
MILLINERY, FANCY GOODS, 
FLOWER URS, 

At less than Cost Price. 


300 DRESSING and TEA GOWNS, 


in Flannel, Cashmere, Silk, and Plush, 
10s. 9d., 21s. 6d., 39s. 6d., 84s. 
Reduced to 8s. 11d., 12s. 6d., 29s, 6d., 63s, 

160 Dozen NIGHT DI 28, CHEMISES, and 
KNICKERBOCKERS, 2s. 6d., 5s. 11d., 10s."6d. 
Reduced to Is. 11}d., 48. 11d., 8s. 9d. 
INFANTS’ CLOAKS, ROBES, FROCKS, and BABY 
LINEN, much Reduced, 


RzvDucTiIONsS in ALL 


DEPARTMENTS, 
SILKS, 
DRESSES. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
3 MANTLES, 
cOsSTUMES, 


69 Pieces FAILLE FRANCAISE, 


New Shades, 4s. 11d. per yard. per yard. 


Oxford-st. 


700 Pieces Coloured] MERVEILLEUX .. yar 2a de, 
100 Pieces Gold and Silyer BROCADES £1 Is. 0d. 
250 Pieces Coloured MOIRE FRANCAISE 5s. 6d. 


930 Pieces FRENCH MERINO, 
per yard 1s, 6d. 


200 Boxes VELVETEENS (Coloured 


or Black) ~.. zs oe SA ee Is. 0d. 
300 Pieces Fine FRENCH CASHMERES ,, Qs. Od. 
All-Wool FLANNEL SHIRTINGS.. oa 1s. Od. 


Black and Brown PLUSH 


2 MANTLES, VISITES, PALETOTS, &c., 
Trimmed Fur, Ruche,and Jet,former price, 5 to 9 guineas, 
reduced to 52s. 6d. to 98s. 6d. 
SPECIAL._SEALETTE JACKNTS, from 37s. 6d. 
175 Black and Brown PLUSH SILK, and BROCHE 
VELVET. 

MANTLES, VISITES, and PALETOTS. 
Plain and Trimmed CHENILLE, FUR, RUCHE, &c., 
original price, 3 to 6 guineas, at 21s., 31s. 6d., 42s. 


LONDON: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26, Ivy-lane. 


wat IS YOUR CREST and WHAT 


IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to 
CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 
7s. 6d. Pedigrees traced. The correct colours for liveries. 
The arms of husband and wife blended. Crest engraved on 
seals and dies, 8s,6d. Book plates engraved in ancient and 
modern styles.—25, Cranbourn-street, W.C. 


() CLLETON *S GUINEA BOX of 
STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
stamped with Crest or Address. No charge for engraving 
steel dies. Wedding and Invitation Cards. A CARD 
PLATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 2s. &d., post-free, by, 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (corer of 
3t. Martin’s-lane), W.C. 


GHIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA DRESS. 
A large stock ready made, 
14, 144, 15, 154, 16, 163, 17, 174inch neck, 
Tn the Finest Linen, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 95. 6d. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
K Special to measure. 
30s., 40s., 45s., the half-dozen. 
Tilustrated Self-Measure post-free. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


LD SHIRTS REFRONTED, Wrist and 


7}GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


4 that never shrink in washing, notif washed 100 times; 
Elastic, soft as silk,two for 21s.; Extra Quality, two for 27s. 
carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 

lt. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


HOOPING-COUGH. 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
[HE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine, Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 


EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria-street, London. 
whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottie. 


OO eee Ne THEAT RE. 
LAST NIGHTS OF MISS MARY ANDERSON’S SEASON. 
Sole Lessee, Mr. Henry Irving. 

EVERY EVENING at 815 MISS MARY ANDERSON 
as HERMIONE and PERDITA in Shakspeare’s play of 
THE WINTER'S TALE. Messrs. J. Forbes Robertson, 
F. H. Macklin, J. Maclean, G. Warde, W. H. Stephens, 
J. Anderson, A. Lewis, F. Mellish, Pagden, Black, Wynn, 
Raphael, and Charles Collette. Mesdaies Billington, Tilbury, 
Ayrton, Dacre, Hoare, and MISS MARY ANDERSON, Pre- 
ceded at 7.30, by the Farce VANDYKE BROWN. Seats can 
now be secured (until the close of the Season) at the Box- 
one (Mr. J. Hurst), from Ten till Five; or by letter or 
telegram. 

MORNING PERFORMANCES. MARCH 3 and 10, on which 
occasions there will he NO PERFORMANCE in the Evening. 

By special desire, MORNING PERFORMANCE, MARCH 14, 
PYGMALION and GALATEA (the only time this season). 

Manager, Mr. C. J. ABUD. 


VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY, 
To be completed in Fight Quarterly Volumes, cloth, 
10s. 6d, each, 


[THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A, MARSHALL, 
and Illustrated by Gordon Browne. _ 

“Bdited in a really good workmanlike manner, and heauti- 
fully printed. Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations are amongst 
the most perfect things of the kind that we have ever 
seen."—St, James’s Gazette. 

BLACKIE and Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


KELLY and CO's NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Just Issued for 1888. 


OST-OFFICE LONDON DIRECTORY. 


Price 40s. 


ERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, AND 
SHIPPERS’ DIRECTORY. Price 303. 


ANDBOOK TO THE TITLED, LANDED 
AND OFFICIAL CLASSES, Price 16s. 
DEBBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, AND 
LAxT0N's diate PRICE BOOK. 
rice 4s, 

[NCORPORATED 
CALENDAR AND LAW DIRECTORY for 1888. Price 6s. 6d. 
51, Great Queen-street, W.0. 


RUTLAND DIRECTORY. Price 30s. 
LAW SOCIETY’S 


900 PARIS and BERLIN MODEL 
COSTUMES, 
£6 18s. 6d. to 20 guineas; 58s. 6d. to 83 guineas, 
COSTUME BODICES, all Colours, 
12s. 11d. to 29s. 6d., 5s, 11d. 
700 UNDERSKIRTS, 2s. 11d. to 5s. 11d., 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 


GREAT SALE. 
REDUCED PRICES. = 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks 1} 
reduced prices sent free on eek to 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street. 


in stock, im all sizes, fitted in strong oak 
9 108., £11 eee 108, 


hi i 
i ae chests, 
SPECIAL DETAILED 


£25, &e. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S Celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery AIND 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Supply the Public at Warehouse Prices. 


ami 


FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TEA AND 
COFFEE SERVICE. 
Sterling Silver, £26 5s,; Best Electro, £9 103. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; 
POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. 


MANUFACTORIES : 


Ist ae. 35, King-strest, Covent-garden; and Norfolk-st., Sheffleld. 


WELDON and Co,, 7, Southampton-street, Strand, London, 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 

The days for receivins PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, &c., are 

FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, MARCH 30 and 31, 

and APRIL 2; and fur SC ULPTURE, TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 


UPIL._A Firm of Architects and 
Suryeyors, having a good practice in London, have a 
VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL; moderate premimn 
required.—Address, N. and S., care of Steel and Jones, adyer- 
tising agents, Spring-gardens, 8.W. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


Tne best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn. 
Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and safest apericnt for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, and children, Of all Chemists. 


CAUTION. 
OM@OPATHIC MEDICINES. 


It is essential to success with these remedies that 
they should be. prepared with scrupulous care, and certainly 
by one who makes it his sole business; hence if is very desir- 
able that those using them should insist on each bottle 
obtained from a vender bearing the label of a firm of repute. 
Those sold hy the Agents of JAMES EPPS and CO. (the first 
established Homeopathic Chemists in England) have a label 
over the cork with their autograph Trade Mark. 


BOE, Lc 


Lg 

y S Mery Fao 
NX 5s from oO, AS 
QM every flower that ' “ \ 
breathes a fragrance, t 


Hae, 


SWEET SCENTS 5 
LOXOTIS OPOPONA® }? 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


M00 te eetea naw e eee en ane n naan nenn 


2 May be obtained &/ 
<p. Of any Chemist or & 
Sm — Perfumer. 49 

ond gtree® 


pustenmttane, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


In Tins at 1s. 64., 3s., 58. 6d., &c. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, «&c. 


KINAHAN’S | 
EL 


WHISKY. — 
Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 
7 THE UNFAILING 

() J SPECIFIC 

U & RHEUMATISN. 

_“ A single bottle sufficient. for two to three months’ 
Price 9$., everywhere ; or free hy post (as well 

as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 


(perfectly harmless ), 
FOR CURE OF 
treatment.” 5 
ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, Londou. 
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| FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, 


most eminent Dermatologists. 


“BE MADE.” 


Pure, Fragrant & Durable—No Artificial Colouring 


Prince of Wales, 


(Late 38 and 91, Russell-street), 


§¢ SERKYS D’ASIE, THE DES SULTANES 


du D' de Gardareins, 6, ». dela Paix,Paris 
It is superior to Tea and Coffee, in its sanitary 
virtues; 1b makes the Circulation of the Blood 
5 “ regular, prevents all Cutaneous Affections, and 
prevents the most serious disorders in Women of all ages. 
Six months’ use of it suffices to enliven the skin, and to 
restore a youthful appearance in the most wan countenance. 
This exquisite Breakfast Beverage agrees with epicures and 
ersons of delicate stomach. Fourteen years of success in 
Hurope. Price 25f. and 8f.75c. London: Mr. RoBERTSs, 76, New 
Bond-street, W.; and Mr. BAYARD, 7, Southampton-street, 
Strand, W.C. Beware of Counterfeits, 


TAVAVAVENR 


Catalogues free on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Office & Show-Rooms: 139 & 141, CANNON-ST., E.C, 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


Children’s .. 1/2 | Hemstitched sas 
Ladies’.. .. 2/44] Ladies’ .. 2/113 & & 
Gent's .. .. 8/6 [Gent’s.. .. 4/11 


MEME, ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
Tapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c. “Sunday Times” says :—* Mr. Russell’s aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones, the 
system,” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 

5 F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

7, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


V | 0 L ETTES & SAN. PERFUMERY 

& R POWDER 

MUGUET DES BOle (ane 

ROYAL THRIDAGE SOAP, VELOUTINE SOAP. 
ined from all high-class Perfumers, Chemists, etc. 


WHOLESALE ONLY: OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


° S U v 
A HIGHLY PERFUMED 
Scent of great refinement, 
strength, and lasting 
quality. ‘ 
Very economical im use. 
Prepared with the finest ENGLISH LAVENDER, a i F R 
without any foreign whatever. -i. Je 
176 & 177, STRAND, LONDON. 
At the Railway Bookstalls and generally throughout the country. 
Prices, 1s., 1s. 6d., 28., 35., 48. 6d., and 6s.; post-free, 2d. extra. In neat Cases, suitable 
o for Presents, from 3s. to 15s. 6d.; post-free, 3d. extra. 
“THE QUEEN ” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.—: 
Dee. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
ilmen, dec. 
Manvuracrory: SHEFFIELD. 


Messrs. JOHN REDFERN and SONS respectfully announce 
that they are now exhibiting in their large New Show-Rooms 
some attractive Novelties they have designed for the 


coming Season. 

WALKING GOWNS, of 2 pretty Diagonal Cloth, handsomely Braided. 

TRAVELLING and USEFUL CLOTH GOWNS, ina variety of thin Tweed of unique pattern. 
JACKETS. New and pretty shapes, Plain, or beautifully Braided. 

ULSTERS, in Fine Cloths and Scotch Homespuns. 


Carriage, and Eyening Wear. 


MANTLES and WRAPS. Many charming Models, for Travelling, 
Communicating with y, 


27, NEW BOND-STREET. | LONDON, W. 


26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREET, 
‘COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK. PATTERNS AND SKETCHES POST-FREE. 


PEARS)’ Transparent GOAP 


IS RECOMMENDED AS ABSOLUTELY PURE; 
FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (SODA), 
AND FROM ARTIFICIAL COLOURING MATTER. 
Ir is DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED, REMARKABLY DURABLE, 
AND HAS BEEN IN GOOD REPUTE wnearty 100 YEARS, 
AND OBTAINED 


FIFTEEN International Prize MEDALS 


FROM 


Professor John Attfield, RRS, 


Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Soclety of Great Britain. 


“‘o- HAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis 
“of your TRANSPARENT SOAP, and have not found it to vary in 
‘quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of alkali nor of 
“moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A BETTER, 
“PURER, OR MORE USEFULLY DURABLE SOAP CANNOT 


A. & F. PEARS, 


Soap Makers by Appointment to H.R... the 


| 71-75, New Oxford Street 


LON DON,’ wW.C. 
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Caution to Parents. 


HE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury 
from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated 
with the most pernicious ingredients : 

redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many children suffer. 
It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS are 
EC particularly the Red, Blue, and Green 
varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. 
Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually contain much more soda than others, owing 
to the use of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap very 
injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite 
of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has 
developed into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the 


hence frequently, the irritability, 


Very white | 


The serious 


‘218@\ 0 N—aoye an @ JO SSOUUIY} oY} 0} posn oq Av 


Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EP PSs 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


CoO 0 OO 8 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


CONTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
Bs 


pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Ady: to Diet and Regimen ; 
Dise Sympathetic ; N 


speptics 5 
and Ventilation ; I 1 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases, Sent 
for one stamp. 
Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 


CAT 


LUMBAGO. | 
RAINS. 


| RHEUMATIS 


ES. 
CHEST COLDS 


SORE THROAT{rom COLD-STIFFNESS 
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NEW MUSIC. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.S NEW MUSIC. 
4 SIX NEW SONGS, 


By the-most Popular Composers. 


EVER. Arthur Sullivan. 
QHALL WE FORGET? Tosti and Weatherly. 
if SAID TO MY LOVE. A. Cellier. 
[HE SWEET TIME OF MAY. 

ISIDORE DE LARA. 
ACROSS THE STREAM. J. Roeckel. 


[PUSE- F, H. Cowen. 


HAPPELL and CO.S PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years' System. 


HAPPELL and COS IRON-FRAMED 


OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for 
extreme climates, from 35 Guineas, Testimonials from all 
parts of the World. 


CBAEPELL and CO/.S STUDENTS’ 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves. from 16 guineas, 


(XHAPPELL and COS NEW ORGAN 


HARMONIUMS, with Octaye Couplers, from 11 guineas 
to 90 guineas, 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 Suns to 250 guineas, 
Pronounced by the highest judges to he superior to all others 
in quality of tone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 135, Poultry, E.c. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


BOOSEY and CO..S NEW SONGS. 
[HE GOODWIN SANDS. 
"THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


STEPHEN ADAMS’ 
New and brilliantly successful Song. 
Words Ny Weatherly. 
Sung by Mr. Maybrick 
at the Ballad Concerts, 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 
MOTHER'S LOVE. 


Madame Antoinette Sterling's New Song. 
By HOPE TEMPLE, 
Words by Clifton Bingham, 
Sung at the Ballad Concerts, 
and always encored. 


2s, each net.—Boosry and Co.,, 295, Regent-street. 


BOosEY and CO.S POPULAR SONGS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
OF BETHLEHEM. 


"THE STAR 

STEPHEN ADAMS. 
MY LADY'S BOWER. Hope Temple. 
AX OLD GARDEN. Hope Temple. 
[* THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 
Loves OLD SWEET SONG. Molloy. 


"THE RIVER OF YEARS. 


2s, each net.—Boosky and Co,, 295, Regent-street. 


Cowen. 


Marzials. 


a 2 os and | Ome 6 


Highest Awards. Gold Medals, 
MASON 


1000 Testimonials. 
The Queen's Model. 


and HAMLIN’S American Organs. 
The Liszt Model. 


Popular Styles. 
The 3-Manual Model. 
The Concert. Model, 
The Saloon Model. 


The Chureh Model. 

The School Model. 

The Chapel Model. 
The India Model. The Portable Model. 


Prices £8 to £400. 


USTEL’S CELEBRATED HARMONIUMS, 
With Metaphone . os +» 200 guineas. 
With Prolongement .. 400 guineas, 
Gelesta’ .. ee +» «+ 50 guineas. 
RX ISCH CONCERT PIANOFORTES. 
Upright Grand .. =e as a oa 600, 
Boudoir Grand .- +s a oe oe £110, 
With Organo-Piano Attachment .- +» £148, 
New Illustrated Catalogues sent gratis and post-freo, 


NV ETZLER and CO., 


2, Great Marlborough-street, London. 


. or 
J OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD,. of 


VRARDS’ 


18, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, | 


Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the name of “Erard” which are not of their ma 
facture, For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can be obtained from 50g, 


FBARDS' PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas, 
OBLIQUES, from 85 guineas. 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887, 


OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. | 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs.; Three-Years’ 
System, from 10s. 6d. per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 
104 and 1u5, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
@J © Rezgent-street, London, W.,have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Square PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, by the great 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, and 
American Organs, either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
their Three-Years' System. 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 
SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO., for “general good quality and moderate price of 
planos.” Price-Lists free on application.—Regent-street, Wi, 
and Moorgate-stre 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and COS PIANOS. | 


EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, Ws 


15.—OETZMANN’S £15 PIANO. 7 Octaves, 


Iron plate. Thoroughly sound and strong. Warranted 
for twenty years. Packed free, aud sent to any part. 
TIOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


£15. Heads of Families and Principals of 


Schools should see these Pianos,as no other house has 
ever offered s0 good a PIANO at so lowa price. Cash only. 
THOMAS OKTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 


IANOS, £15; PIANOS, £25 ; PIANOS, £35. 

An opportunity now offers to those who are able to pay 

cash, of purch ising really good Pianos by Broadward, Collard, 
Erara, and other good makers at nominal prices. Lists free. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, Wy 


IANOS.—NOTICE._TERMINATION of 
D'ALMAINE’S GREAT SALE of PIANOS and ORGANS. 
In order to effect a speedy sale, no reasonable offer will he 
refused. Ten years’ warranty, Easy terms, Good sound 
Cottages, £8, £10, £12, &e. . 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. 
Class 1, 17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Class 2, 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8, 45 guineas. 
Organs from 4 guineas,—91, Finsbury-pavement, I.C.—Estab, 
102 Years. N.B.—Trade and professional inspection invited. 


PFRvs 
PURE : 
ONCENTRATED 
(50004. 


“T consider it a very rich, delicious Cocoa. It is highly 
concentrated, aud therefore economical as a family food. It 
is the drink par excellence for children,and gives no trouble 
in making."—W. H. R. Srancey, M.D. 


Class 6, 35 guineas, 


"eimabeueeae eden tar MENIER. 
Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the 
EXHIBITION, 1883. 


GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR. 
({HOCOLAT MENIER in 1b. and ¢ 1b. 

4 PACKETS. 
For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Eight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 Ib, 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 


(SHOCOLAT MENTER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


A SIMPLE PACT - ABOU” 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, Ask throughout 
the world, inany country that can be named, you willfind them 
Here inns aa acd stn mag elite 
can take them. One gives ease. Sold in 134d. Tins. 


| 40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W. 


Vive L'AMOUR. 
Vive L'AMOUR VALSE. 


By ERNEST BUCALOSSI. The latest hit by this 
popular valse writer. 2s. net.—Boosry and Co. 


A LFRED SCOTT GATTY’S SIX 
PLANTATION SONGS, with Choruses. Price 28. net, 
complete, Also, by the same Composer, THREE NEW 
PLANTATION SONGS, with Choruses: ‘* Dinah’s Wedding,” 
« But it is so,” and “ Ding, Dong, Ding.” Price 1s. each, net. 
Boosey and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


32 and 40 pages, price 6d. each. 


THE DIAMOND MUSIC BOOKS. 


46 Numbers are published, including the following :— 
46. Songs from “ Maritana.” _ 2 
34. Songs from “ The Bohemian Girl.” 
35. Songs for Boys (20). 
17. Songs of the Sea (13). 
1. The Singing Master, 
London: Boosry and Co., 295, Regent-street. 


Vy EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 


at 


RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY. 


SETS FOR THE WRITING-TABLE AND BOUDOIR, 
in POLISHED suas eS: Be a ee and CHINA. 
roni 218, to 3 


DRESSING CASES. DESPATCH BOXES, 
JEWEL CASES, ENVELOPE CASES. 
CASES OF IVORY BRUSHES. | STATIONERY CABINETS. 
WORK BOXES & BASKETS.| WRITING CASES. 


CARRIAGE CLOCKS. INKSTANDS, 
OPERA GLASSES. ‘ CANDLESTICKS. 
SCENT BOTTLES. POSTAGE SCALES, 


FANS, IVORY AND PEARL. 
BOXES OF GAMES. CIGARETTE BOXES, 
LIQUEUR CASES. PURSES; CIGAR CASES, 
And a large and choice Assortment of ENGLISH, 
VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, from 5s, to £5, 


CIGAR CABINETS. 


TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS. | 


Morocco, with Hall-marked Sterling Silver Fittings, 


£5 5s, £10 10s, £15, £20, £30, to £50. 
PORTRAIT ALBUMS at, RODRIGUES’, 


for Cartes-de-Visite and Cabinet Portraits, 10s. 6d. to £5. 
REGIMENTAL AND PRESENTATION ALBUMS. 


with reversible hinges, to hold 2 to 24 Portraits, 
R ODRIGUES 


\ ARMS, CORONET, CREST, and ADDRESS DIES 
Engraved as Gems from Original and Artistic Designs. 


NOTE-PAPER and ENVELOPES, brilliantly [uminated by | 


hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 
BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, 1s. per 100, 
All the New and Fashionable Note-Papers. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, MENUS and GUEST CARDS, 
WEDDING CARDS, INVITATIONS, and BOOK I'LATES. 
A VISITING CARD PLATE, elegantly Engraved, and 100 
Superfine Cards printed, for 4s, 6d. 


RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


((OCkLES 
AQSTIBILIOUS 


pits. 


PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


(\ocKLES ANTIBILIOUS 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR BILE. 


PILLS. 


((oCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
/ FOR INDIGESTION, 


((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN. 


NupaA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For twenty-one years this preparation has been known 
to the fashionable world as superior to aM others, Any person 
once using it will be convinced that it is the most effectual, 
harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but, after a 
few days’ use,it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its 
original colour. Nuda Veritas quickly stops the hair from 
falling, strengthens and causes growth on bald spots; re- 
moves dandruff,and isa matchless dressing. Tts use defies de- 
tection, Cases, 10s, 6d. each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c. from 
whom circulars may be had.—Agents, Tt. HOVENDEN and 
SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. ; 91-95, City-rd., London, E.C, 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired, 
Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


THROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
congh and affecting the voice, For these symptoms use 
EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. In contact with the glands 
at the moment they are excited by the act of sucking, the 
glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 


healing. Sold in Tins, 18. 14d., labelled “James Epps and Co., 


Homopathic Chemists,” London. 


BPPs's GLYCERINE JUJUBES. — Dr. 


George Moore, in his work on “Nose and Throat Dis- 
eases,” says:—* The Glycerine Jujubes prepared hy James 
Epps and Co, are of w ted service as a curative or 
palliative agent ;" while rdon Holmes, Senior Physician 
to the Municipal Throat and Bar Infirmary, writes :—* After 
an extended trial, 1 have found your Glycerine Jujubes of 
considerable benefit in almost all forms of throat disease.” 


THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
. FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions, 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. in envelope, Address, EpITOR. 
an ag 

“Ee 


——_— 


Price 3d. ; 


Sei 


| NNHE SOIL (a T ; 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES and SCREENS, Leather and Plush, | gt SOIL (La Terre) 


MONOGRAMS, | 


“This is the best household magazine among the many good 
ones, Mrs, Warren has done her work admirably, blending 
use and ornament in all details, The illustrations are par- 
ticularly fine and numerous."—Perthshire Advertiser. 


(THE LADIES’ TREASURY. 7d. Monthly. 
Contents for March :— 

ILLUSTRATIONS; Homage to Fijian Chief, Fijian Village 
Stockaded. Fijian War-Dance, Fijian Woman of Rank, 
Fijian Prince, n 

Dae The F.G. Wife of John Conyers. Shelling of the 

aS. 

POETRY : The Primrose. Daffodils. 

ESSAYS: Trio of Border Poetesses, Japanese Art. Australia 
1788-1888. How to Help Needlewomen, Royal Marriage. 
FASHIONS: Coloured Plate of Dinner and Ball Costumes. 
Engravings of Ball, Dinner, Walking, and Home Dresse=. 
Bodice Jackets and Spring Coats, and Children’s Dresse3. 

NEEDLEWORK ; A Design ofa Branch of Larch Pine fora 
Screen Panel, printed in colours, Engrayvings of a Pillow 
for Chair-Back. Crochet Designs, Bead Design on Net. 
Monograms “FE. M.” “G. J, R." Tnitial “ B2 Crochet 
Tacs Narcissus Pattern, Knitted Leggings for Ladies’ 

car, 

VARIOUS: Information. Parisian Gossip. 
Month. Dressmaking. Millinery, 
Gardening. Prize Puzzles, &c, 
London: Bemros# and Sons, 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY for 


FEBRUARY.—Price 74., by order of all Booksellers, or 
post-free from the Office on receipt of stamps. 

“The number opens with a short sketch of Galileo,a picture 
of him during his incarceration by the Holy Inquisition, and 
a very fine portrait, In another article the ‘ Ballad Poetry of 
Mrs, Browning’ is very ably treated. There is some good in- 
formation on yarious Acts of Parliament that came into 
operition on Jan, 1. ‘Benand I’ is a very interesting story, 
and ‘ The Red Rocks of Mentone’ is well written,and embodies 
the tradition relating to the martyrdom of St. Agnes. There 
are some excellent designs, the coloured fashion plate con- 
taining the latest Paris fashions, and the engrayings contain 
allinformation relating to the latest modes. There are also 
some fine needlework studies, and the literary matter 
generally may he said to be of the highest class.”"—Hull Times. 

London ; Bemrosn and Sons, 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


HE LADIES’ TREASURY. 7d. Monthly. 


A FURTHER SUPPLY of the JANUARY NUMBER 
is now ready, “This old-established and favourite household 
magazine commences the year with an interesting number, 
among the contents being a description of the marble rocks 
of Jubbulpore, India, an illustration of which forms the 
frontispiece ; a sketch of the life, power, and domain of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, with portrait ; the story of Emin Pasha, 
with portrait ; a sketch of Mr, Stanley, the African explorer, 
also with portrait; a further instalment of the serial story, 
‘The Shelling of the Peas’; ‘Wentworth Hall,’ a short com- 
plete story. ‘Our Journey to the Jordan,’ a love story; an 
interesting paper relative to ‘the stately tulips, hesides 
much information of special interest to ladies regarding 
dressmaking, millinery, needlework, cookery, &e."—Clifton 
Chronicle. 
London: BEMROSE and Sons, 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


BooKs IN READING AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 


(THE LAST OF THE VALOIS; And the 
Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1559-1589. By CATHE- 
RINE CHARLOTTE LADY JACKSON. In 2 vols,, large 
crown 8Vo, With Portraits on Steel, 24s. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY and REMINISCENCES 
- OF SIR DOUGLAS FORSYTH, K.C.8.1., C.B, Edited by 
his Daughter, ETHEL FORSYTH. In demy 8vo, with Portrait 
on Steel, and Map, 12s. 6d. 


_ Caprices of the 
Specialties, Cookery. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A LIFE INTEREST. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

. ee ey es The Wooing o''t,” “ Her Dearest Foe.” In 
IS COUSIN BETTY. By F. M. PEARD, 


Authoress of “ Near Neighbours.” In3 vols., crown 8yo, 


‘YOUNG MISTLEY. A Novel. In 2 vols., 
crown 8¥0, 
RicHaARD BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington-street. 


BE SURE and ASK for WARD, LOCK, and CO.’S EDITION 
of CARLYLE'S “ FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 
BEST and CHEAPEST PUBLISHED. 

Complete and Unabridged, 640 pages, 


ARLYLE’S “FRENCH REVOLUTION.” 


Now ready, printed in bold type, and bound in following 


styles : 

In Paper Wrapper ae o- e. +. ONE SHILLING. 
In Half Cloth, marble sides 4 » TWO SHILLINGS, 
In Red Cloth, gilt, bevelle dedges .. TWO SHILLINGS, 


London: Warp. Lock. and Co.. Salishury-square, E.C. 


‘V WZETELLY and €0.S NEW BOOKS. 


M. ZOLA'S MUCH DISCUSSED NOVEL, 
Now ready, in crown 8yo, price 68., 


By EMILE ZOLA. 


Witha Frontispiece by H. Gray. 


NEW VOLUME of the ‘MERMAID SERIES.” 
Containing 500 pages, may pareve Portrait of James 
hirley, 


| (THE BEST PLAYS of JAMES SHIRLEY. 


With an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 2s. 64. 


Also, containing 520 pages, with a View of the Old Fortune 
Theatre, forming the Frontispiece, 2s. td., 


HE BEST PLAYS of THOMAS DEKKER. 


With Introductory Essay and Notes by Ernest Rhys. 


4 FAMOUS FRENCH NOVELS. 
With page Illustrations by James Tissot, 6s, 
RENEE MAUPERIN. By E. and J. DE 
PONCOURT. 


—— 


Uniform with “ A Cruel Enigma,” 3s. 6d., 


LOVE CRIME. By PAUL BOURGET. 


Translated from the 17th French Edition. 


Tastefully bound, 33. 6d., 


ANNY. By ERNEST FEYDEAU. 


VizerkuLy and Oo,, 42, Catherine-street, Strand. 


FIVE EDITIONS WEEKLY. 


Largést and Best Weekly Paper. 
Eighty Columns. Sixteen Pages. 
WEEKLY TIMES AND ECHO. ONE PENNY. 


EAUTIFUL JIM. By the Author of 


“ Bootie’s Baby,” “ Houp 1a!” ** Mignon’s Hushand,” &c. 
The opening chapters of a new story hy JOHN STRANGE 
WINTER, Author of “ Boofle's Baby,” &e., appears this 
week in the WEEKLY TIMES AND ECHO. 
aS 3 on English novels in the “ Daily Telegraph” of 
Jan. 17, Mr. Ruskin says of the author of “ Beautiful Jim,” she 
“is the author to whom we owe the most finished and faithful 
repeerte. ever yet given of the character of the British 
so 


ier®, 
WEEKLY TIMES AND ECHO. 
LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST WEEKLY PAPER. 
ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
WV HITAKER'S ALMANACK for 1888. The 


Best, the Most Complete, the Cheapest, and tho Most 
Useful Almanack published. Paper cover, 1.3; Enlarged 
Edition, neatly hound, 23,6d. May be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. London: WHITAKER and Sons. 


Eleventh Edition, 1s. ; post-free, 12 stamps, 


[THE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
or Turns Grey, and the Remedy, By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER. Published by E. Miits, 21, Claverton- 
street,S.W. “Everybody should read this little book.”—Scots- 
man, : 


aot ee eee eee 
Large 8vo, pp. 722, cloth, 88. ; or, half-hound, 10a, 6d., post-free, 


HOMEOPATHIC DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN. 


: By J. H. PULTE, M.D. 
Revised, with Important Additions, by Washington Epps, 
L.R.C.P., MRCS, 

The most complete popular work published on homeeopathic 
medicine, specially adapted for emigrants and others unable 
to obtain any professional advice, - 

A complete Medicine Chest, with copy of work inclosed, 70s, 
J. Epps and Co., 48, Threadneedle-strect ; and 170, Piccadilly. 


1s., post-free, 


(LOLD-OATOHING, COLD-PREVENTING, 
COLD-CU RING. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
London: JAMES Epps and Co., 170, Piccadilly. 


Price 1s., post-free, : a 


AMES OF PATIENCE for One or More 
a Tee fontaining thirty-four varieties of the game, 
wi us 
L, UpooTT GILL, 170, Strand, London, W.0. 


IT 18 the | 


» GRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, afo 
Feoavauy 2, 1888 Ain. y 


GRAND 
GILVER Wy EPSING NUMBER 
Or 


MYR 48 jyouRNay, 


With Special Wrapper printed in Chocolate and Silver, 
Price Sixpence; by Post, 9d. 

The most marvellous journalistic S:xpennyworth ever offerea 

to the Public. 

Sixty-eight Pages of Letterpress, containing 
Seventy-six Newand Original Designs in Dressand Needlework 
and 
FIVE SEPARATE SUPPLEMENTS, 

. PORTRAITS OF THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES tTHp 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, executed jn 
Pernianent Photography, and framed in Silver Wreaths, 

“THE SILVER WEDDING.” A Sketch in Sepia, hy 
George Augustus Sala, 


DIAGRAM SHEET, containing Directions for Cutting-out 
Three Costumes, 
COLOURED FASHION PLATE. 


CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN OF A SPRING MANTLE, 
The whole of the above are presented with 
No. 1 of the Ninepenny PANORAMA 
EDITION of MYRA’S JOURNAL. 
By Post, 1s. : 
Now ready, in special Wrapper, printed in light blue ana 
silver, together witha 
MAGNIFICENT PANORAMA PLATE OF PARIS FASHIONS 
(containing 14 figures) engraved on steel and hand-coloured, 


7 


re 


- 


ahh ad 


LE 
MONITEUR DE LA ODE, 


PARIS FASHIONS. ENGLISH LETTERPRESS, 
Price ONE SHILLING. By post, 1s. 2d. 
Patronised and Subscribed to by H.M. THE QUEEN, 
Contains, in addition to 23 pyges Letterpress, 

1, FIVE COLOURED PLATES of FASHION and NEEDLE. 

WORK, 

. PORTRAITS of their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and 
PRINCESS OF WALES, executed in Permanent Photo- 
graphy, and framed in Silver Wreaths, 

3 A CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN of a CORSAGE of 

EVENING DRESS. 


re 


M*848 THREEPENNY oJ OURNAL, 


With THIRTY-TWO PAGES OF ILLUSTRATED LETTER. 
PRESS, is given-- 

1. A CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN of a CORSAGE. 

2 A FULL-SIZED SHEET OF DESIGNS, for BRAIDING 


the same, 
Of all Booksellers ; or sent, post-free, 4d, 


N YRA and SON, COVENT-GARDEN, 
LONDON. 


IND seed ao Ce reer Li OF 

The temperature in Winter is the same as that of Nice 

and Cannes, and similar to that of Paris in the months of May 

and June; in Summer the heat is always peuipeted by the sea- 

breezes. The walks are surrounded by palm-trees, aloes, 
cactus, camelias, and nevrly all the floral kingdom of Africa, 

SEA-BATHING AT MONACO is continued during all the 
Ry CN Season, on a sandy beach, facing the Grand Hotel des 

wins. 

The Administration of the Society of the Baths of MONACO 
have the honour toannounce the following arrangements made 
by them for the 

THEATRICAL SEASON, 1888. 


This commenced on Jan, 8, and will continue every Tuesday 
and Friday during the months of February and March, when 
one of the following favourite Comic Operas will be per- 
formed :— 

“Les Mousquetaires de In Reine’? “La Pré aux Cleres," 
“Lalla Rouck,” “ Violetta,” “ Richard Coeur - de - Lion,” 
“ Barbier de Seville,’“Songe d'une Nuit a’Ete,” “ Mignon,” 
“* Lakme,” “ Zampa,” and the “ Diamants de la Couronne.” 


PRINCIPAL ARTISTES. 
Mesdames Bilbaut euahel’s, Sap Adéle Isaac (of the Comic 
pera). 
Malle, Hamann, of the Opera. 
Malle. Sigrid Arnoldson, of Covent-Garden, 
Messrs. Talazac, Nicol (‘Tenors). 
Dezenne, of the Comic Opera. 
Mr. Frederic Boyer (Baritone), 


TWENTY GRAND CONCERTS 


of Ancient and Modern CLASSICAL MUSIC, every Thursday, 
at 2.30 p.m, (Holy Thursday excepted) commenced Nov. 24. 


RACING ENGAGEMENTS, 
CANNES RACES.—March 15 and 17, 1888. 


LORENCE. — Hotel Washington. — First- 

class position, Fa cing the Lung’ Arno. South aspect. 

Lift. And every English comfort.—A, Gosno, Proprietor also 
of the Grand Hotel, Pisa, on the Lung’ Arno. 


ENEVA—Richmond Family Hotel. 

Jardin des Alpes, border of Lake. View of Mont 
Blanc. Fifty rooms. Terms—Summer, 7 to 11 frances; Winter, 
6 to 9 francs. R, ARMLEDER, of Hotel National. 


L UCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied m the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or service. 
Hauser Freres, Proprietors. 


N IC E.—Hétel de France. First-class ; 


south aspect ; Quai Massena, near Promenade des Anglais. 
Every comfort for English travellers. Omnibus and lift. 
A. BERTHELMANN, Director. 


UNICH (BAVARIA), 1888 
Third International and Centenary: 
EXHIBITION OF FINE-ARTS. 
From June 1 until the End of October, 1888. 


MUNICH (BAVARIA), 
German National Ps 
ART INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 
From May 15 until the End of October, 1888. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 
SANATORIUM. ; 
2300 ft. above sea-level under the Tropic of Capricorn. 
8. PAULO, BRAZIL. 3 fth 

Built and conducted by an English Gentleman, in one 0 ie 
best climates in the world for pulmonary comphunts. nae 

Visitors from England or the United States exchinge | el 
winter for a delightful summer, insteud of the mitigate 
ete of the Oe pes resorts, 

‘or prospectus apply to E 
= CHARLES WILLIAM JONES, Esa., 
39, Drury-buildings, Liverpool. 


RUISE TO THE AZORES, CANARY 


ISLANDS, MADEIRA, &e.—On her return from the 
Mediterranean, the steam-yacht VICTORIA, 1804 tons ae re 
1500-horse_ power, R. D, LUNHAM, Commander (late 0} ae 
Ceylon) will on April 28 he Dapancu on from Ti hue See the 
a 30 cae coun cree The Victoria us fitted with 
Electric Light and all modern improvements. 

SUMMER AND AUTUMN CRUISES, 1888. 


1888. 


London, S.W. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. om, 
One Guinea, Every, subseriber receives. fine EM 
engraving ly Lumb Stocks, R.A. “A SPANI A ivesides 
WRITER,” from the original by J. B. Burgess, ATA. 
a cuanee me one pr ax puro Cee ey ready 
ist will close March 31. ie Wi pacly, 
Tid, Strand, ‘Zouck TROVGHTON, Hon. See 


ebruary, 1888, 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A House-Boar. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER IX. 


** Marie Hamilton to the Kirk is gane, 
Wi’ ribbons on her breist : 
The King thocht mair 0’ Marie Hamilton 
Than he listened to the priest, 


“ Marie Hamilton to the Kirk is gane, 
Wi’ ribbons in her hair : 
The King thocht mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than onie that were there, 


* Marie Hamilton to the Kirk is gane, 
Wi’ gloves upon her hands : 
And the King thocht mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than the Queen and a’ her lands,” 

Tt was hard that such a perfect night should be succeeded 
by a wild and _ bluster- 
ing morning; the rain 
was rattling on our house- 
roof; there was a wail of 
wind through the swaying 
and dripping bushes and 
trees. In the midst of all this 
turmoil, Captain Columbus 
suddenly makes his appear- 
ance, emerging from the 
vague regions of unknown 
space; and, with serious 
aspect, he informs us that we 
cannot go any further ati 
present. The authorities, it 
appears, lock the canal-gates 
every second Sunday—per- 
haps with a view of forcing 
on the floating population at 
least a chance of going to 
church: and it is this second 
Sunday we happen to have 
hiton. Queen Tita, of course, 
isfarfrom being disappointed. 
She highly approves of stopp- 
ing the traffic every second 
Sunday ; and doubtless would 
have the regulation extended 
to every Sunday, if she had 
the power. And as for our 
own nondescript crew, she 
distinctly objects te having 
them labour on the day of 
rest. 

“T quite agree with you,”’ 
says Jack Duncombe (he 
generally does agree with her, 
for reasons of his own). ‘‘'The 
seventh day’s rest is good for 
everybody all round I re- 
member, one night at dinner, 
a young parson was gomg on 
about the necessity of Sunday 
as an institution, and one of 
the girls of the house said, 
‘Yes, of course; if it wasn’t 
for Sunday, how should we 
ever find the missing tennis- 
balls?’ But I wonder what 
we are to do here ?”’ 

“ Can’t we go to church?” 
says Miss Peggy, ingenuously. 
“Tf we were to find a road, 
and keep to it, we should be 
sure to come to a church 
somewhere.” 

It turned out, however, 
that this search for a simple 
rustic service did not seem 
to commend itself to Mrs. 
Threepenny -bit, whose sym- 
pathies rather incline to 
cathedral aisles, aud mystic- 
hued windows, and the 
hushed, clear singing of 
an invisible choir: be- 
sides which, she detests, 
asa cat would, walking 


along muddy roads. 
Indeed, we had just 


begun to think of sett- 
ling down to a hope- 
lessly idle day, when 
Captain Columbus again 
presented himself, and 
with far more alarming 
news—in fact, he had 
become a kind of stormy 
petrel on this wild morn 
ing. The latest piece 
of intelligence was that 
the local experts (where 
did he find any in this 
solitary district?) were 
of opinion that it was 
quite impracticable for 
us to get our boat under 
a certain small bridge 
a little way further 
along. Of course this 
was a contingency to be 
faced, and atonce. If the 
information was correct, 
it meant our immediate 
return to Oxford, and a 
stay there of probably a week, while the Nameless Barge was 
having two or three inches taken off the height of her house. 
Accordingly, orders were given that, without waiting to send 
for the horse, they should themselves haul the boat along 
to this alleged obstruction, that we might know our fate 
forthwith. 

In a venerable book of jests, the title of which the present 
writer has forgotten, there is a story told of a Dutch toll- 
keeper who dreamed a dream of the Day of Judgment, himself 
and his neighbours being summoned to give an account of 
themselves, and then being sent to the left hand among the 
goats, or to the right hand among the sheep, as their merits 
deserved. Several of his fellow toll-keepers having been sent 
among the goats for their iniquitous exactions, JacobSchmeven, 
somewhat after this fashion, relates what happened to himself : 

“Then the Lord said to me, ‘Stand before me, Schmeven. 
Schmeven, you take too much toll.’ ‘Yes, Lord,’ I said, ‘I 
take too much toll—but from the rich people only, and not 
from the poor.’ Then the Lord said, ‘ Friend Schmeven, you 
may go to the right hand among the sheep—but let me tell 
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you it is a tam tight squeeze !’’? We found the phrase most 
appositely descriptive of cur passage under this wretched little 
bridge. Such pushing, and hauling, and canting, and righting 
there was!—and all the while flying showers were driving 
past; and the wind was whistling through the trees, and 
drawing out the branches of the willows like long streamers of 
witches’ hair, and the silver-grey breadths of water in the 
meadows were darkened te a leaden hue as the successive 
gusts bore heavily down upon them. But through the bridge 
we eventually did get; and, as further progress was imposs- 
ible for that day, we allowed Captain Columbus and the 
Horse-Marine to go back to Oxford, if they should be lucky 
enough to strike a railway station somewhere; and when they 
were gone away—having been intrusted by Murdoch with 
sundry commissions, chiefly on account of breakage—we were 
once more left to ourselves in this remote and rain-beaten region. 

Suddenly, through the chaos of sounds without, there came 


two rustics stolidly stared at the spot 
another—the faint and distant tolling of a bell. Miss Peggy 
quickly looked up from her writing. 

‘Nir. Duncombe, there must be a church somewhere not 
so far away. Don’t you think we could find it?”’ 

“Certainly,” said he, with the greatest alacrity—for these: 
two had never had an excursion together before. “If you 
will put on thick boots and a waterproof, I will undertake to 
find out where the church is.’’ : 

‘“‘In a moment, then, when I have finished my letter,” said 
she; and presently she had gone away to get ready. 

And then the extraordinary care that had to be taken of 
her, and the precautions, and the anxious advice, when she 
returned to the saloon! You would have thought she was 
made of Venetian spun glass, or Genoese pastry, or Sevres 
china, by the way he went on. Was she quite sure that 
her boots were thick-soled ? Her waterproof ought certainly 
to have been three inches longer: wouldn’t she try 
whether she could wear his, and he would take his 
ulster? Well, if she didn’t care to do that, hadn’t she 
some smaller bonnet that would allow the hood to come 


where the stone had sunk, 


well over, so as to be strapped down round her ears? At 
the next big town we should reach, he said, he would get her 
a deer-stalker’s cap, and show her how admirably that fitted 
into the hood of a waterproof, to keep the wind from whistling 
about her head. Would she entrust him with a spare pair of 
gloves, that he could give her on reaching the church porch, 
and then her hands wouldn’t feel damp and miserable during 
the service? To one of us it appeared pretty certain that this 
was not the first time Mr. Jack Duncombe had ministered to a 
young lady’s comfort; but anyhow Miss Peggy was appa- 
rently very grateful to him—though once or twice there 
was a look in her eyes that seemed to say she was a little 
bit amused by his assiduous care of her. Then these two 
set forth from the ark to see whether they could find any 
resting-place for the soles of their feet. 

While our young friends were away, the loneliness of 
our situation was naturally intensified; our sole compsnions 
were the speedwells and 
daisies and forget-me-nots 
along the bank, and the 
swaying willows and flooded 
meadows beyond. Oddly 
enough, though the weather 
brightened up from time to 
time, there was not a bird 
singing anywhere; whereas, 
along the Thames, whenever 
a shower ceased, there was 
a burst of music filling all the 
air. In what various functions 
of reading and letter-writing 
we passed that morning needs 
not to be described; but 
when at length we heard 
voices without, and presently 
beheld Miss Peggy’s bright 
and smiling face at the door 
of the saloon, it cannot truth- 
fully be said that the inter- 
ruption was unwelcome. 

She had come back in 
excellent spirits, after the 
buffeting the rain and wind 
had given her; and all during 
luncheon she was very talk- 
ative and merry, while her 
eyes were sometimes quicker 
than her words in flashing 
out her meaning, or show- 
ing that she was alive to 
everything that was going on, 
whether in jest or earnest 
It was the first time she had 
been in a small village church 
in this country. 

‘For one thing,’’ she 
said, ‘‘T am glad to find that 
the Horse - Marine wasn't 
making fun of me yesterday 
1 was watching what they 
were domg on the bank: and 
he was talking to Columbus. 
and he said something about 
going ‘right back into the 
ta-own’ Well, I thought it 
wasn’t very civil of him to 
mock my Yankee pronunei- 
ation before my very face, 
and I said to myself that I 
would have it out with the 
young man before he was 
many days older But this 
morning in church I found I 
had been mistaken 1 heard 
the children in the choir say 
as plainly as possible—‘ Glory 
be to the Father, and ta o 
the Son’; and I came to the 
conclusion that the Horse- 
Marine hadn’t been mocking 
me at all.’’ 5 

“Of course he hadn’t,’’ 
one says to her. ‘‘ If only you 
keep your ears open you’ll 
hear plenty of American pro- 
nunciation and plenty of 
what are called Americanisms 
as you go through these 
country districts Perhaps 
you didn't notice how Colum- 
bus greeted his acquaintances 
on the barges last night?— 
‘How do?’ he said to each 
one of them And as we 
were coming away from the 
lock, when he nodded good- 
bye to a friend he had been 
talking to, he said ‘Solong !” 
Both these are supposed to be 
Americanisms, aren't they ?’’ 

““Tt’s very hard,” says 
Peggy, reflectively, ‘‘that I 
am not allowed to use the 
least little bit of American 
slang—it is so clever some- 
times, and means such a lot. 
Any English girl I meet 
may use those smart little 
hrases, when she is among 
ner own friends, and every- 
body understands she only 
does it for fun”’ 


“ And why may not you?” 

‘Because if I did, people would say American girls 
ordinarily talked like that.’’ 

‘People would say? What people ?’’ 

‘‘The English people,” answers Miss Peggy, simply. 

“You may believe this, that the English people are no such 
microcephalous jackasses. Why, our Bell is quite delighted 
when she gets hold of another Western-ism ; but of course 
that is amongst ourselves: she doesn’t trumpet her newly- 
acquired knowledge from the housetops.”’ 

All the same Miss Peggy shakes her head. ? 

‘* People are so stupid,’’ she says; ‘‘and I have the credit 
of my country to keep up.”’ 

“Then please don’t consider us as people,’”’ one says to 
her finally ; ‘‘ and talk in any way you like so long as you are 
on board this boat. It isn’t in neighbourhoods like this, 
surely, that you need be afraid of what people will say!” 

In wet weather, and during the day-time, we had agreed 
that there should be no smoking in the saloon; so presently 
two of us found ourselves outside, in the stern-sheets, where 
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there was some kind of shelter from the driving wind and 
drizzle. 

“Tig you know, that is a remarkably nice girl!’’ says our 
young dramatist, with sudden emphasis, as soon as we are 
shut out of hearing. 

“Indeed !”’ 

‘She is, really. She has been telling me all about herself 
this morning, and about her family ; and I seem to know the 
whole lot, and all her surroundings. Of course, on a boating 
expedition of this kind you get to understand people so 


Mr. Algernon <A’ Beeket. 


much better. A single day’s constant companionship makes 
you better acquainted than a hundred chance meetings during 
a London season ”’ 

‘‘Yes. I have heard young people say that before, on 
board a yacht. It was generally when the girl was good- 
looking that this intimate acquaintance was insisted on.” 

“Oh, it isn’t only that she is pretty,’’? observes the young 
man, ingenuously. ‘‘I call her uncommonly clever. She 
isn’t a fool, by any means. Oh, no. [I tell you, you have to 
be on your guard; she knows more than you think.”’ 

‘She knows more about you than you think,’’ is one’s 
inward comment ; but our young friend continues— 

“She puzzled me this morning, though, for a bit. 
remember she was writing a letter before we went out.”’ 

‘*T believe she was.”’ 

“Well, as we were going along she asked me if we were 
likely to come across 2 post-office. I said I didn’t know: but 
that at any rate we could get the letter posted for her to- 
morrow morning. She said that wouldn’t do at all; she must 
post it herself; it was a compact she had made before leaving 
America that she should write every Sunday, and post the 
letter with her own hand. Of course, I jumped to the natural 
conclusion. Indeed, I reflected that a bright and attractive 
girl hke that was sure to"be engaged—though I had never 
heard any of you speak of it Ican’tsay that I was particularly 
disappointed : it was none of my business; still, you know, 
you rather prefer to fancy that the girl you’re talking to is 
quite heart-whole.”* 

“Ts that so?” 

*‘Oh, yes; you don’t want to imagine that all the time she 
is listening to you she is in reality thinking of some beast of a 
man somewhere else. However, it was no business of mine ; no ; 
1 rather hoped she would tell me something about him, as she 
had been telling me so much about her people. Fact is, I 
jooked upon myself as rather a generous and noble-hearted 
personage—resolved to find out a post-office so that a letter 
might be sent away to some idiot of a fellow in New York. 
But, after all, it was for her sister.”’ 

** Really !”” 

“Yes. Her sister Emily. She’s at school at Brooklyn. 
She is only fourteen; but tall for her age; and these two are 
great chums; and when Miss Rosslyn left America, each of 
them promised to write to the other every Sunday, and post the 
letter with her own hand ’’—— 

‘*No matter whether the post-offices were open or not.”’ 

‘*Oh, I got the people to take it—I managed that,”’ says 
the young man, complacently ; then he continues his garrulous 
talk, all upon one subject: ‘‘ I wonder if her own countrymen 
would quite like to hear the way she speaks about England and 
the people over here. She is not ungrateful for kindness, that 
is one thing certain; and she doesn’t conceal her opinion 
about the exalted merits and virtues of her friends. And isn’t 
she frank, too, about the circumstances of her family? Well, 
she found that I knew part of her story before, and so she 
spoke freely enough. I rather fancy her father may have kept 
her abroad all this while in order to see whether he couldn’t 
pull round a little, and make it easier for her to bear the 
change when she goes back. Not that it would matter much 
to her, judging by the way she talks; she is very sensible 
about it; and you can see how simply and inexpensively she 
dresses, though she is always particularly neat. Just imagine 
the situation of these two partners out there—companions 
from boyhood almost, and then associated in business most of 
their lives; and suddenly the one is beggared, while the other 
remains a man of wealth. Fortunately, from what I can 
gather, the collapse of Mr. Rosslyn’s speculations hasn’t 
affected the credit of the firm: the other paitner is known to 
be a solid man; so that the Rosslyn family should, in course 
of time, get fairly right again, if they can’t be as rich as they 
were. I don’t know why she should have told me so much— 
well, I was asking her, if she was so fond of England, why 
she didn’t stay here altogether, and then she began and told 
me how they were all situated at home, when once she dis- 
covered that { had got most of the story from you.”” 

“You must have employed your time diligently, both going 
ond coming.’’ 

_ ‘We did not hurry back, you know.” 


You 


“You did not. You kept luncheon half an hour late.’’ 

“Well, she is really a very interesting girl,’’ he says, by 
way of apology. 

‘*As an cthnological curiosity, yes. 
interest in her to be purely scientific. 
any racial peculiarities yet?”’ 

“<T believe the wet weather has got at my cigars; this is a 
perfect brute,’’ he says, knitting his brows. ‘‘ Oh, as to the 
probable origin of her family? Well, that is of little conse- 
quence. The girl herself is sufficiently attractive—when you 
get to understand how she is situated—and how she regards 
things, and her opinions, and so forth ’?—— 

‘““What kind of a clergyman did you find there this 
morning ?”’ 

‘Oh, the usual kind. Her sister Emily is extraordinarily 
fond of her, end will hardly let any of the others go near her 
when she is at home. It is the Emily one who is considered to 
be the beauty of the famfly; so 1 suppose she must be some- 
thing to look at, rather !”’ 

“Do you think Miss Rosslyn so pretty, then 

“Why, don’t you?’’ he says, with an innocent air of 
surprise. : 

‘‘That is neither here nor there. 
sermon this morning ?”’ 

“Yes, good enough, I dare say. You know Miss Rosslyn’s 
waterproof isn’t as efficient as it ought to be; and all we could 
do we couldn’t get the hood to keep properly up. ‘The conse- 
quence was that she got her hair pretty well wet and blown 
about ; and although she stopped in the porch and tried to dry 
it a little with her handkerchief, it was considerably be- 
draggled as she was sitting in the pew. And, do you know, 
it really looked prettier than ever ; there were dark and light 
strands in it—some almost golden, and some a beautiful 
brown : really, it was quite pretty to look at.” 

‘You seem to have been much edified by this morning’s 
service,’’? one remarks, in a casual kind of way. 

“ But, I say,’’ continues young Shakespeare, ‘‘ you don’t 
actually mean that there is a chance of that pretentious prig, 
A’Becket coming along? He isn’t a friend of yours, is he?”’ 

‘* Heaven forbid !”’ 

“Then why should he tack himself on to a small private 
party, such as we make at present ?’’ demanded the young 
man, rather indignantly. 

“Why? Well; when you are introduced to anyone at a 
friend’s house, and he chooses to make himself agreeable to 
the women of your party, and proposes to favour them with a 
visit, what are you to do? ‘That is their look-out. And, 
besides, they can’t very well say ‘Not at home’ if he comes 
along a canal-bank and: finds them in a boat. They will 
have to be civil to him. Perhaps their youthful minds are 
impressed by the fame of so great a man”’ 

*“A great man! I consider him as bad a specimen as I 
ever saw of the pedantic and conceited schoolmaster! And 
then he is so hideously ugly!” . 

‘But don’t you think there is something pathetic in the 
worship of beauty when you find it in a rather ill-favoured 
person? Don’t you think that our guest of this evening” 

“He isn’t really coming, is he?”’ 

‘‘He said he would try to find us out. And don’t you 
think that, by way of compensation for Nature having given 
him an unwholesome complexion and green eyes, don’t you 
think he should be allowed a few minutes’ worship at the 
shrine? Supposing that he, too, should find the strands of 
gold and brown in Miss Peggy’s hair rather pretty ?”’ 

“‘Well,’’ says the young man, somewhat gloomily, ‘it is 
not forme to say anything, because I am here merely as an 
invited guest, as he will be if he comes this evening. But 
I can’t help thinking it considerably cheeky of a stranger, 
or semi-stranger, to thrust himself on a party away on an 
expedition of this kind.”’ 5 

“To cheer our loneliness, my young friend!” 

‘He might know we would rather be by ourseives.”’ 

“You may be of that opinion; and so may |; but women 
may be glad of a little gaiety—a little- alien admiration 
evcn”’ 

‘“Gaiety! His ugly mug would turn beer 
exclaims this impetuous boy. 

Well ; it began to clear up in the afternoon, and soon the 
word was passed round to prepare for an exploration of this 
n ighbourhood in which we had been held captive. And 
perhaps it was as a make-up for the pos-ible interference of 
the Scholiast in the evening that Jack Dun: ombe now assumed 
sole charge and management of Miss Rosslyn; and our pretty 
Miss Peggy received these little attentions with much gracious 
complaisance. Morecver, as these two had discovered a 
church in the morning, they were allowed to lead the way ; 
and in the warmer light now beginning to stream over from 
the west, we patiently followed them along the canal-bank, 
and into a pathway through some fields, until we actually 
came in sight of a hoase a farm-house it was ~- and near it 
was a little church, and also a parsonage, and similar evidences 
that there were people in the world besides ourselves. But we 
could see no one to tell us the name of the place; nor do we 
know it until this day. A winding and miry lane took us 
back to the canal, which, with its wooded banks and rows of 
poplars, looked quite river-like ; and as the walking here was 
preferable to that of the country roads, we held on our way, 
with the westering light growing ever more and more golden, 
and gleaming on the scarcely-stirring, wet foliage all around. 
And still these two kept on ahead; and, indeed, we were 
paying but little attention to them—talking as we were on 
this calm evening of friends very far away; until Mrs. 
Threepenny-bit, happening to glance forward, laughed a 
little. 

‘“ My. Duncombe’s devotion,’’ she said, ‘‘is becoming 
quite remarkable. One would almost think it was serious. 
Of course, it can’t be serious, because—well; because they 
don’t know each other at all”’ 

‘Qh! don’t they? JI assure you they know each other 
very well indeed,’’ one answers, ‘‘if his confidences have been 
like hers. Oh, yes; it is wonderful how intimate you may 
become with a young lady if you are interested about herself 
and her family, and if you have a memory for details. Emily 
is only fourteen, it is true; but she is tall for her age, and she 
and Miss Rosslyn are great companions. Emily is at school 
in Brooklyn. She writes to her sister, and her sister writes to 
her, every Sunday; and the letter is to be posted by the 
writer’s own hand. Emily is so fond of her sister she will 
hardly let the others go near her when she is at home. Miss 
Rosslyn’s hair got wet to-day, and she tried to dry it in the 
porch, but couldn't entirely, and it looked very pretty as she 
was sitting in the pew. Miss Rosslyn is grateful for kindness. 
Miss Rosslyn likes the people she has met over here. If Miss 
Rosslyn’s opinion of England and the English were known on 
the other side, America would howl with rage, and rend the 
stars and stripes, and sit in sackcloth and ashes. Miss 
Rosslyn is quite frank about her circumstances, and has the 
merit of dressing inexpensively ”’ 

‘© You seem to have heard a good deal about Peggy to-day.”’ 

‘*T had a fair dose.”’ - 

“ Of course the subject wasn’t interesting to you.” 

‘Madam, all human beings are interesting to me.”’ 
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“Yes; but you prefer to study those that have pretty eyes 
and that will go away with you for long walks along the shore 
when everybody else on board the yacht is busy packing.” 

“T don’t know to whom you are referring ’? —— 

“*T should think not; the list is too long.”’ 

“And I don’t remember the circumstances; but I can 
perceive that there may have been an occasion on which 
considerate people kept themselves out of the way so as to let 
others get forward with their business.’’ 

“And the considerate people—what was their business? 
English history, I suppose! Well,’’ she adds, with another 
glance at the couple ahead of us, and with an odd smile on 
her face, ‘“‘if Mr. Duncombe is only amusing himeclf with 
Peggy, he’d better look out. Of course it doesn’t matter to 
her whether he is serious or not; she can always have plenty 
of suitors—if she is so foolish as to think of marrying; but if he 
fancies that he can make-believe without Peggy seeing through 
it all, it’s little he understands about her. If he doesn’t mind 
Mr. Duncombe will get what for, as your friends in Scotland 
say. 

“You want to know whether he is serious? I’m sure [ 
can’t tell you. But I hope we shall hear no more about Emily ; 
for although she is only fourteen, and tall for her age, and 
writes every Sunday, one doesn’t seem to be deeply concerned 
about her.”’ 

““Why, I have got Emily’s portrait at home— Peggy gave 
it me ever so long ago!*’ she says; for no earthly reason but 
to place herself, as regards Peggy, on a footing superior to 
that of the young mati, who only heard of the brat of a school- 
girl this very morning. : 

Yo think we should have been looking on England as rather 
a sparsely-populated country! Why, we had three visitors 
that evening! Two of them, whom we found on the bank 
when we returned to the boat, were of rustic mould, and in 
stolid silence, and with calm, immovable gaze they con- 
templated the strange object that had invaded these solitudes, 
They made no remark ; their eyes wandered not ; they mi rely 
stood there and stared, and stared, and stared, as fished the 
famous fisher of Sunburie. And perhaps it was to prevent 
their being hopelessly mesmerised that young Duncombe now 
proceeded to act in a way quite sufficient to arouse anybody’s 
ait ntion—in fact, we ourselves began to wonder whether he 
had suddenly grown insane. During the latter part of our 
afternoon stroll he had been looking everywhere about for a 
big stone ; and, having found one, he brought it along to the 
boat. Now, with a dark resolve visible on his face, he attached a 
piece of cord to the stone; and then he went into the saloon 
and came out again with a slim volume in his hand, not a 
word being uttered the while. ‘The volume we recognised as a 
little monograph on Coleridge th:t we had seen lying about ; 
but we knew it by its outside only ; consequently we were quite 
unaware that this picce of criticism, or whatever else it might 
be, was of a nature to awaken rage. Nevertheless, and with a 
desperate malignity, Jack Duncombe proceeded to tie the 
harmless little book to the big stone. 

“Pancy,’? we overheard him say, ‘‘fancy setting a rat- 
minded creature like that to balance and measure and estimate 
the genius of Coleridge! They might as well set a thieves’ 
lawyer to expound the Book of Revelation !.’’ 

Forthwith he lifted stone and book together, and heaved 
there was a mighty splash, and a series of widening ripples, 
then slowly the surfa e of the stream became tranquil again 
The two rustics stolidly stared at the spot where the stone had 
sunk. ‘Then they stared at Jack Duncombe. Then they 
resumed their staring—at the boat, at the windows, the gun- 
wale, the tiller, the roof, the anchor at the bow. And never a 
word they spoke. We left them staring. 

Our third visitor—to Jack Duncombe’s 


obvious dis- 


comfiture—was no other than Mr. Algernon A’Becket, who 


arrived some little time before dinner, and was in high glee 
over his success in discovering our whereabouts. Indeed, he 
was quile hilarious, notwithstanding that his trousers looked 
rather damp; and as he confessed that after his multifarious 
adven/ures of the afternoon he was just a little bit hungry, 
Murdoch was bidden to make speed, while the women-folk 
began to light the lamps and candles in order to brighten up 
the salcon. Jack Duncombe, of course, would take no part in 
the entertamment of this new guest; but Mr. A’Becket 
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seemed capable of making himself at home without much 
trouble ; and Mrs. ‘Threepenny -bit and her young American 
friend, as they were laying the cloth, and otherwise getting 
matters made easy for Murdoch, were very courteous and 
complaisant towards him, the while he recounted his victorious 
triumph over all obstacles and difficulties. 

“And how are you to get back, Mr. A’Becket?”’ his 
hostess said to him, not unnaturally. ‘‘ I wish we could offer 
you a berth ’’—— e ; 

“Not at all—not at all!” he answered, with abundant 
cheerfulness. ‘* I know precisely where I am now ’?—— 

‘| am sure that is more than we do,”’ she observed, rather 
ruefully. : 

“And you know I was anxious to see how you looked en 
voyage,” he continued, with a well-satisfied glance all round; 
«and really nothing could be more snug and delightful. How 
strange it must be to feel yourselves so entirely isolated—a 
small party all by yourselves, and wandering away into these 
out-of-the-world places —really, it makes one a little envious.”’ 

Jack Duncombe glared: was the man actually begging for 
an invitation ? ’ 

And at dinner, too, Mr. A’Becket seemed quite content so 
long as he could address himself to the two women, Jack 
Duncombe rarely interfering, except when there was a chance 
of his posing as Miss Peggy’s natural ally and champion. 
Tniteed, the younger man strove to appear in that light when- 
ever occasion offered ; and seemed ready to sacrifice the most 
sacred institutions of his native land for the mere sake of 
taking her part. For example, our Oxford friend was talking 
about the irreverence for antiquity commonly attributed to 
the American people (there was not much of that quality about 
Peggy, anyway); aud said he had once heard an American 
declare that Squattersville, Nebraska, was of more value to 
the world than Westminster Abbey; because Squattersville 
was full of living men, wh reas Westminster Abbey was full 
of dead ones. Whereupon, Miss Peggy said—sensibly and 
modestly enough, as we thought, 

“Well, sometimes our people at home say things like that, 
but they don’t believe them. They think it clever to startle 
you, that is all.. If a man were seriously to say anything of 
that kind in a company of educated Americans, he would be 
looked on as if he were a baboon escaped from a cage.”” 

That ought to have been enough. But it wasn’t enough 
for Jack Duncombe. Oh, dear, no. Something must be said 
on-behalf of Miss Peggy’s countrymen. Miss Peggy herself 
was not’ to be crushed by the dread might and majesty of 
Westminster Abbey. 

; “After all,” said this reckless young man, ‘‘if you walk 
through Westminster Abbey, and impartially look at the 
names of the people they have put there, you’ll come to the 
conclusion that in former days it was pretty easy to get in. 
They must have been hard put to it to get a fair show of dis- 
tinguished men, for the number of nobodies and duffers is 
pertcetly awful. Look at John Philips. Did you ever hear of 
John Philips?” 

Our learned friend from Oxford, being thus directly 
challenged, had to confess his ignorance of the enshrined John 
Philips. 

Well, he was a writer of comic verses—at least, I believe 
they are considered to be comic,”’ the younger man continued, 
with siperfluous scorn. ‘I know this—-I could get you 
twenty living writers who could do infinitely better verses: 
indeed, if John Vhilips were alive now, there is one place 
where you would vot find hin, and that is at the Punch weekly 
dinner.” 

Mr. A’Becket turned to Miss Peggy, and said to her, with 
a smile, 

“Your countryman whom I heard make that remark is said 
tc be worth thirty million dollars.” 

“fe isn’t worth consideration,’’ she answered, with a 
kind of audacious petnlance ; and there the subject dropped. 

Now, nothing but the most dspicable jealousy could have 
refused to admit that our visitor did his very best to make 
himself amiable xn lt amusing. It is true that he was a little 
too much given to the formulating of opinions on matters 
small and great; and that is a weariness to the flesh ; but on 
these opinions he did not insist over much. It was almost 
pathetic, indeed, to see this person, of cadaverous complexion, 
and somewhat too obvious front teeth, striving so hard to win, 
by the display of his int®Hectual fascinations, a smile from the 
eyes ot Beauty. He suceceded, too. Miss Peggy was very 
good to him doubtless merely because he was our guest, and 
she was bound to be civil. If he had cn-ountered unheard-of 
perils in his wild pursuit of us, surely now he was reaping his 
reward, And yet there was a skilful touch of respect in her 
manner towards him. She seemed impressed. by his authority ; 
even when she was most amused, there was a sort of pleased 
submission in her look. Of course, before this stranger she 
was decorum itself, She played the properly-con ‘ucted 
young lady to perfection. Oue began to fear that she was 


doing it only too well; and that in the ingenuous mind of - 


Jack Duncombe there might be planted the first baleful seeds 
of suspicion. 

But you should have heard how that young man broke 
forth when our guest—somewhat reluctantly, as it seemed— 
had to leave us to find his way across country to some railway- 
station that he named. You would have thought that this 
harmless freak on the part of an Oxford Don, instead of being 
in its way a kind of compliment, was really a gross invasion of 
one’s inalienable natural rights. If we wished to be by our- 
selves, why should we not be allowed to be by ourselves? Mr. 
Jack Duncombe made much use of that word ‘ ourselves.” 
He seemed to like it somehow. Throughout his remonstrances 
there appeared to run the assumption that we four had cut 
ourselves off from the world, and were to spend a nomadic 
existence together for the rest of our lives. And then the 
inturiate scorn which he dealt out to pedants and their in- 
suft-rahle airs. 


‘1 propose,” said he, in his reckless fashion, ‘‘ that we 


should give up our leisure time on this trip to the composition 
of a great and learned work—just to show what we can do. 
Will you jom, Miss Rosslyn ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” says the young lady, with calm effrontery. 
“What is it to be about?’’ 

_ “Oh, anything will serve to show off with. We must make 
it imposing. The square of the hypothenuse, if you like.” 

“That would be very interesting,’ she observes, with 
much complacency. ‘Of course you will begin with a 
description of the square—I mean, the square in which the 
Hypothenuse lives?’ 

“ Certainly,” he answers, “catching on’? with alacrity. 
“Then we come to the habits of the Hypothenuse—his time 
of getting up and going into the city.” 

**T would have something more romantic than that,’’? Miss 
Pegay says, thoughtfully. ‘If he lives in a square, there 
beines be people opposite. One of them might be a young 
ady ?? —— 

_ ‘Yes, undoubtedly ; but she is rather an unknown quan- 
tity yet—we will call her « until we can settle more about hev. 
She is living with her Uncle Rhomboid ’*—— 

_ ‘‘And the Hypothennse has the greatest difficulty in mect- 
tug with her,”’ she continues. ° : 
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“The gardens in the square would be a good place: T 
suppose the Hypothenuse would have a key 2”? 

“Naturally. But then again Aunt Parallelogram distinctly 
approves of the match; and is going to leave all her money to 
x. Would you make the Hypothenuse rich or poor?” ~ 

So these two young idiots went on; one of them apparently 
taking a grim delight in thus revenging himself (as he con- 
sidered) for the intrusion of a strang 7 among ‘‘ ourselves.’’ 
There was no other thought for the hapless Scholiast making 
his way along darkened roads to wait for the last train in 
some solitary little railway-station. Here the lights were 


burning clear; and there were cigars and things; and these - 


light-hearted young folk knew they were now safe from all 
interference : with aimless merriment, and bandied words, and 
laughing glances to fill full every glad and precious minute. 
Moreover, to-morrow we should resume our voyage, and be off 
into the unknown. It was all very well for this prying col- 
legian to ferret us out when we were within measureable 
distance of Oxford town; but soon we should be away in 
remoter wilds, with all communications cut, except such as 
we chose should remain open. And where would the long- 
coated metaphysician be then? Jack Duncombe and his 
bright-eyed neighbour eagerly followed up this subject of the 
Hypothenuse; and tuned it outside, and inside, and topsy- 
turvy; until they had got a quite bloot-curdling series ‘of 
adventures to relate ; and all the while Miss Peggy’s smiling 
looks and dimpled cheek seemed to show that she was enjoying 
this careless gaicty, after the constraint and propriety conduct 
of the previous part of the evening; and the young man who 
was her aider and abettor in the rambling nonsense made no 
secret of his satisfaction that we were once more entirely 
“by ourselves.’” 
(To be continued.) 


ACROSS TWO OCEANS. 

THE ATLANTIC VOYAGE. 
Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, left England on Dec. 15, 
by the Royal Mail steam-ship Moselle, from Southampton, for 
the West Indies and Panama, in order to visit several places 
on the Pacific Ocean coast of America, and thence to proceed 
to the Australasian British colonies. We expect to be 
furnished by him, during the next few months, with many 
interesting Sketches of those parts of the world, to which 
public attention is becoming much directed by impending 
changes in the main route of commerce, and by the opening of 
more frequent communications with the shores on the further 
side of the Western Continent. His voyage from Southampton 
to Barbadoes is illustrated by the sketches now presented to 
the reader, which are, indeed, those of ordinary experiences on 
board the steam-ships of that line, and familiar to many who 
haye been passengers by it, yet may be amusing to them, as 
well as to other people. 

Leaving Southampton Docks, and proceeding slowly down 
to an anchorage opposite Netley, the steam-ship there awaited 
the mails, which were brought to her by a tug at three in the 
afternoon. ‘Then, all being ready, the bell was rung, and the 
ery was raised, “ Anyone for shore?” when the friends of 
passengers bade them farewell, with shaking of hands, kissing, 
and a little shedding of tears; the tug withdrew, while hand- 
kerchiefs and hats were waved in final tokens of goodwill at 
parting; the bell on the steam-ship’s bridge was heard to 
tinkle ; the engines worked and turned the screw-propeller : 
the ship was off, not to stop again before reaching the isle of 
Barbadoes. 

The chief officer’s opinion, that there would be some nasty 
weather outside, very soon became known among the passengers, 
whose faces lost their cheerful expression, and many at once 
resorted to the seclusion of their cabins, instead of partaking 
of the good things at the saloon table. On the following 
morning, likewise, not a lady graced the breakfast-table with 
her presence; several yachtsmen of renown, accustomed to 
the summer navigation of the Solent, failed to appear on 
deck ; but there was one passenger, who was evidently 
quite indifferent to the wriggling, writhing, rolling, tum- 
bling motions of the ship. He was a sunburnt, weather- 
beaten Indian Colonel, who steadily puffed at his pipe, 
and, with a merry twinkle of the eye, would offer his tobacco- 
pouch to a victim of the prevailing agitation of the elements, 
and of the painful internal disturbance which it is apt to 
cause. The sufferers from the malady during the night could 
not but feel their distress aggravated by the incessant scream- 
ing of the babies, which in any case made it impossible to 
sleep. It is suggested that the steam-ship companies which 
are building new vessels should arrange to provide a special 
nursery, in such a position that the shriil voices of infant 
passengers might be out of hearing, but with ready access, of 
course, for devoted mothers who are capable of attending to 
their offspring while at sea. The comfort of the passengers 
on board the Moselle was liberally and carefully provided for ; 
only the mattresses were felt to be harder than was quite 
agreeable; the food was both good andabundant ; the captain 
and his officers, the purser, the chief steward, the genial and 
clever doctor, were most courteous and obliging ; and the chief 
baker deserved the thanks of those who ate the delicious cakes 
that he provided at the four o’clock tea. ; 

Fine days were enjoyed in crossing the Atlantic ; but one 
fine day, on board ship, is so much like another fine day, that a 
simple record of the usual experiences, from hour to hour, will 
probably be sufficient. 

‘At four o'clock in the morning, passengers are apt to be 
prematurely awakened from their slumbers by noises on deck 
overhead ; the swish-swash of buckets of water poured out, 
and the rasping of squeezes, mops. and brushes, in the daily 
cleansing of the decks. It is not easy to sleep any more, till 
at six o'clock the nimble steward enters your cabin—or the 
stewardess, if you be a lady—deftly carrying a pyramid, of 
cups, filled with good tea, coffee, and cocoa at your choice, 
with a plate of biscuits ; the steward may perhaps even bring 
you an innocuous “cocktail,” to fortify your inner man for 
early going on deck. Those who choose to rise early presently 
come up, in a picturesque variety of easy undress garments ; 
the burnous, and motley pyjamas. are worn on the quarter- 
deck at this hour, beside various contrivances of female attire 
which cannot rashly be described. There is great and rare 
pleasure in gazing at ne splendours of a tropical sunrise over 

mighty expanse of ocean. 
fies wots oie in the delightful stories of Mr. William 
Clark Russell? The reality is often beyond description or 
fancy ; but many gentlemen enjoy it the more by improving 
the morning air with the whiff of a Turkish cigarette, while 
ladies may be observed using toffee, or sngar-candy, as the 
feminine substitute for that mild refreshment. 

Eight o'clock is the time for gentlemen passengers to get 
their morning bath on deck, where they stand in a row. in any 
kind of wrap, each patiently awaiting his turn, the duration of 
which, by rule, is limited to ten minutes, though some find it 
so agreeable, in the BA arr they have reached, that they 

e ed to exceed that time. 
oe ak a healthy beginning of the day, the sound of 
the breakfast-bell,.at mine o'clock, is heartily welcomed ; and 
the passengers, now properly dressed, take their seats at table 
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with a keen appetite for the long series of dishes put before 
them. <A few there are, it may be, who choose rather to have 
a devilled sardine, or some such trifle, with their tea or coffee, 
in the solitude of their cabins, and who will make their first 
public appearance at tiffin. 

Breakfast is over, and the company assembles on deck. 
Three hours anda half of pleasant idleness—for no postman 
has brought letters to be answered, and nobody can go to his 
place of business—lie before these holiday-keepers, who mostly 
spend a good deal of the time in sociable gossip. The ladies 
make a pretence of reading, or of crochet, or some other fancy 
work; but flirtations naturally arise, which everybody sees 
from day to day; and the other men, quite as much as the 
women, in their discussions apart, criticise the peculiar 
behaviour of any couple who seem tenderly inclined to each 
other, not sparing even the polite and gallant officers of the 
ship. A few ladies take refuge in the music saloon, from 
which the tones of the pianoforte, and strains of plaintive 
song, arise to the upper air. 

3ut the grand excitement, as noonday approaches, is that 
of the lottery and sweepstakes among speculators on the 
number of miles that the steam-ship has run during the past 
twenty-four hours. Her geographical position is ascertained 
at noon, if possible, by observation of the sun for latitude, 
with the sextant, combined with dead reckoning for longitude ; 
and, the course being known since the previous day, the captain 
and officers calculate the distance run. It may be roughly 
guessed, beforehand, to be somewhere between 300 miles and 
355 miles; so that a number of tickets are made ready— 
perhaps forty—marked with intermediate distances, or say, 
from 291 miles to 830 miles ; and the holder of the ticket with 
the number that is nearest to the truth will be the winner of 
the prize. These tickets are purchased at two shillings each, 
making a pool of eighty shillings, half of which sum goes to 
the winner, half being returned to the pool. Passengers who 
think themselves knowing will often bargain with others who 
have got a likely number, in their opinion, to get it for them- 
selves at an advanced price. When the sun is at its meridian, 
the observation is taken, the calenlations are made, and the 
correct result is inscribed on a placard in the companion- 
ladder. to which there is an eager rush of the speculators, and 
the lucky person becomes the hero of the hour, if net for his 
nautical sagacity, for his good fortune of that day. 

Tiffin, or luncheon, at one o'clock, is a cheerful, but an 
important, oceupation for people with nothing to do; and the 
cold meats, salads, and other delicate fare prove appetising to 
strollers and loungers who have been inhaling the sea air. A 
certain languor follows in the afternoon, which is due to this 
as well as to the heat ; and passengers of foreign nationality, 
Spanish, French, or German, retire for their siesta, quite as a 
matter of course. But four o'clock arrives; the “eight bells” 
are sounded, marking the half-hours since noon ; and here is 
afternoon tea, of which the passengers, gathered around the 
capstan, partake in fashionable style, from beautiful china 
cups, with those delicious hot cakes already mentioned. ‘The 
cakes found acceptance, to a remarkable amount, on this 
voyage, with a distinguished officer of the Life Guards, who had 
boasted of never being sick, but who had kept his cabin in 
nasty weather, often calling on the steward for “ pints of fizz.” 
There was also a distinguished member of the Legislature, 
who was partial to the cakes, but preferred the cvrust to 
the crumb. ‘This repast is always enlivened with much 
general conversation, often with smart repartees and 
sparkling epigrams, while the captain tells anecdotes of 
his brave ship, which, by-the-by, in its last voyage, had 
passed safely through a hurricane of such force that, had she 
not been handled with masterly skill, nothing could have 
saved her; as it was, she lost all her boats, and the engine- 
rooms were flooded. Tea over, the party soon breaks up, some 
of the ladies going forward, intent on feeding the fowls, 
ducks, and live stock generally, with the remains of the cakes. 
The men devote themselves to hard exercise on the quarter- 
deck, to which the zest of difficulty is imparted by the situ- 
ation. Amusement is found, also, in the frolics of the ship's 
pet goat ; and the fascinating, but hazardous, game of “ Bull” 
is played by the younger men. 

To dinner, the principal meal of the day, with some small 
addition to our toilets, we sit down at six o'clock. Should 
the soup be overturned into one’s lap, one must try to 
smile as others do; but when, on Christmas Day, the 
steward, in handing a jelly to a lady, lets it fall on, the 
shoulders of her evening dress, so that half disappears in 
front, and half down the back, there is a good deal 
of smiling. And when, with stolid calmness, he expresses 
his profuse apologies, and with a spoon begins to scoop 
out the now melting jelly, it must be confessed that all break 
out ina broad langh. No one takes offence, for we are at sea, 
and accidents will happen, and must be forgiven. After 
dinner comes the cigar or pipe, while the ladies recline in 
lounge-chairs, and once more indulge in the last bit of fancy 
or news, or patronise the music-room. At eight o’clock they 
have more tea,and may have jam and cakes; but soon the 
men begin to feel once more thirsty ; and, in fact, from this 
hour till they retire to their cabin, the bar steward has a 
lively time of it, whisky-and-soda taking the place of the 
early cocktail. At eleven o'clock, all the lights are put ont ; 
and nothing should be heard but the thump-thump of the 
engines, the half-hour bell, and the look-out man’s ery, “ All’s 
well!” until the morning of the next day: 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1889. 

At the request of the Harl of Lytton, her Majesty's Ambassador 
at Paris, Sir James Fergusson has addressed a circular letter 
to the Society of Arts, the Institution of Civil Engineers, some 
other of the London societies, and also to the Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country, drawing the attention of 
those bodies to the Paris Bxhibition of 1889, and informing 
them that, although her Majesty's Government had felt them- 
selves unable to take part officially in the Exhibition, the 
Commissioners of Customs will afford facilities to exhibitors, 
and that the Board of ‘Trade will ascertain whether railway 
companies will take any action in their favour. Sir James 
Fergusson also incloses a memorandum which the Director- 
General of the Paris Exhibition, M. Berger, had addressed to 
Lord Lytton, and undertakes to forward to his Excellency in 
Paris any replies which may be received from the bodies to 
whom the letter is addressed. This memorandum suggests that 
the Society of Arts, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the 
Institution of Telegraph Engineers, and the Chambers of 
Commerce should be invited to form an English Commission 
to take charge of the organisation of the English Section, for 
which a space has been reserved of about 5500 square métres 
(about 6000 square yards). The memorandum adds that 
executive commissions have been organised, in one form or 
another, in all the countries except England and Germany. 
The only important countries which have accepted officially 
are the United States of America and Switzerland, independent 
commissions having been established in the others. 


Inspector-General James N. Dick has been made Director- 
General of the Medical Department of the Navy. 
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FROM THE BEACON. 

It is from the Beacon that we always see the first signs of 
spring, and learn that winter is reluctantly withdrawing his 
iron grasp from the earth and giving place to a more hopeful 
period of the year than the one through which we have been 
unwillingly passing, for from this vantage ground we can see 
the “ withys ” in the hollow developing the strange subtle hue 
of brown which tells us that the sap is rising in the slender 
stems ; and from here we can note the brighter green of the 
heath, where life has begun to stir once more ;eand listen to the 
birds. as they dart hither and thither. either talking amicably 
about their future homes. or qnarrelling savagely over some 
eligible straw or morsel of lichen of which one or the other 
has possessed himself with an eye to the making of a nest. 

But long before we reach the Beacon we know and feel 
that spring is on the way. Here, where *he white road was 
but just now as hard as iron, with an icy b. 1d on each side of 
the way, the thick, slimy clay clings to «/yx- boots, and the 
water gurgles gleefully on its journey to the river.. On the 
bank the fern-moss grows greenly, each tiny frond jewelled 
with its own particular drop of dew, and under yonder 
sheltering hedge we know we shall find the first violet just a 
wee bit later; for here, year by year, we are never dis- 
appointed of the curious red-blue scented flower which, as far 
as we know, is to be found in no other portion of this special 
county ; while farther on we are rewarded already by a 
handful of white snowdrops, which grow wildly and luxur- 
iantly in the tiny churchyard, where so many of those we 
loved lie, waiting the dawning of another spring than ours. 

Perhaps it is as well that the road to the Beacon is a stiff 
climb in more senses of the word than one. The thick grey 
clay clings about our feet, and we haye to stop now and then 
not only for breath, but_to regain our footing unhampered by 
the heavy mass of mud that encumbers us; for these frequent 
short pauses allow us to realise how beautiful the world is 
when the waters begin to flow once more, and the heavy 
silence that has lain over the earth like a pall is broken by 
the whisper of the south-west wind, the gurgle and flow of 
the myriad golden-brown streams which intersect the heath, 
and the voices of the birds, that are busy in the fields and 
about the hedges, as they are busy only at this particular time 
of the year. 

The south-west wind has an especial spell all its own ; 
under its beneficent sway the very colour of the world is 
changed. The grim black atmosphere of the north, the dull 
grey of the east, and the dense blue of the south winds are 
perceptible to those who know, even before the weather-cock 
is consulted ; but the south-west wind is capricious : sometimes 
the blue predominates, and we think it is all the south; but 
then the drifting fleecy white clouds creep up over the Beacon, 
a scud of warm rain dashes by, and we recognise that there is 
a touch of west in it, and, that at last we have a real spring 
wind. Then the world awakes, and the whole air is full of the 
scents and sounds which only spring knows, and which only 
spring can bring us, after all. At the last halt, before we have 
reached the summit of the hill, we can hear the faint call of the 
lambs in the hollow between us and the second range of hills, 
which at present are not visible; and we catch the cry of 


the peewit—a cry of all cries to us the most melodious ; while, 
farther away still, we hear the creak-vreak of the plough 
and the harsh croak of the rooks and jackdaws as they follow 
the newly-turned furrows and demolish the disturbed worms 
with a wonderful regularity. A more harmonious but still a 
harsh cry tells us that the seagulls have also come for a share 
of the spoil, and, by the time we reach the mound—below which, 
so tradition tells us,a King lies buried deeply, with his men- 
at-arms north, south, east, and west of his own particular urn— 
we can see down into the second valley and note the grey and 
black coated birds as they rise and fall, or slowly follow the 
plough, intent on getting as much food as they can after their 
long abstinence. 

From the Beacon spring seems even closer to us than it did 
on our climb hither, the brown shade which is first seen on the 
withys has spread to the chestnuts in the hollow, and the 
grass which here replaces the heather is quite a vivid emerald, 
and appears to grow even while we are looking at it. And, 
actually, a lark is singing, not with the full rapture of the 
summer song, but lightly and brightly—more, perhaps, a song 
of hope than of the fulfilment and bliss, which characterise 
the melody when the small wife lies hidden in her nest with 
her babies, among the long grass, and her spouse launches 
himself wildly into the blue air, singing of all he loves, and all 
that will be when the children are fledged and flown. 

It is curious to seat ourselves by the King’s tomb, and think 
of him who may lie there, the while we listen to the songs of 
hope and promise which herald the coming of another spring. 
We know all too well the regular procession of seasons we 
have watched so many, many years from the same spot—the 
good springs, the lovely summers, fruitful autumns, and eruel 
winters ; or the poor, starved springs, the washed-out weeping 
summers, the fruitless autumns, and a winter that belies his 
character, and gives us the weather that we were denied by 
the other seasons, laughing as he does so, for does not a green 
Yule make a fat churchyard ?—and we do not expect much, 
either good or bad, we simply sit and enjoy the spring—as 
we cannot help enjoying it—though we know it leads to 
nothing but another winter. And so, no doubt, did he 
look out from the Beacon on the land below, and, 
after he had conquered it, come and sit here, and wonder 
how time could be made to go, now he was King and had 
no more work to do in his small corner of this world. But then 
change came, and he fell in battle, so says the legend; and 
those who fell with him were buried round him, so that he 
might not be lonely in his voyage to the unknown world. 
Down there the tiny spire gleams whitely, and round the 
church are clustered many and many a grave; if we were 
there we should not be half so lonely as on the Beacon. But 
spring will not allow us to think of that, for this is especially 
a time with which our dead have nothing to do: for the stir 
and breath which reaches the wild-flowers down below the 
mould cannot touch them—does not bring them back to us, 
to walk with us in the cowslip-meadows, or where the golden 
daffodil tosses her head, coquetting and playing with every 
breeze that passes her way and deigns to touch her yellow hair. 
But we cannot believe that it will-not bring us back, when our 
day is over. Year by year weclimb the Beacon, on such a sweet- 
scented day as this, on which we have climbed again ; year 


by year we are enchanted with the subtle sound of many 
waters, which appears to make the whole atmosphere 
liquid and murmurous; year by year we recollect suddenly 
the acrid scent of the peat-smoke that is stronger 
than ever when spring begins her yearly work, and we 
hear the lambs call, and the birds ery, we see the clouds drift 
over the square grey tower of the ruined castle, where once 
Royalty feasted, and life and love walked hand-in-hand, and 
then have to realise that for them, as for the King, spring can 
do nothing, as it will some day do nothing for us. We 
shall be blind and deaf, in our turn, to all Nature has to say— 
to all she has to show us! 5 
Ah! who knows but that, somewhere among the shadows, 
we shall still remember how spring looks from the Beacon—sti]] 
be able to gaze on the picture we are—we must be—assimil- 
ating, which becomes more and more fully ours every time 
we climb the steep. and look out with appreciative eyes on 
the birth and first early days of each lovely season of the 
lovely year! Dean P, 


CAUGHT AT LAST! 


The perpetual feud between gamekeepers and poachers, in 
strict preserves where the legal rights of the landlord are 
jealously guarded and enforced by severe prosecutions, is apt 
to engender feelings of personal enmity which may be com- 
pared to the hostile relations between Irish peasantry, under 
the Land League influence, and the bailiffs of some harshly 
managed estates. The guardians of private property may be 
only doing their duty, but they are scarcely regarded with the 
respect that would be shown to officers of the law in England ; 
and conflicts, too often attended with serious injuries, have 
been of more frequent occurrence on this score, we believe, in 
our own country than in France or elsewhere on the Continent, 
where the “ garde champétre,” a public force, undertakes to 
prevent trespass and the theft of game. Our Artist’s drawing, 
however, represents a simple scuffle at the arrest of a 
poacher who has been caught in the act of snaring hares 
which certainly did not belong to him, but which the owner 
or the tenant of the land may kill, or any of their family or 
servants authorised so to do, arid the tenant even without 
taking out a license, apart from the tax on carrying a gun. 
The penalty for simple trespass in search of game is a fine of 
£2,and £5 for snaring a hare or rabbit, or setting a snare; 
but the perpetration of such an offence at night is summarily 
visited with imprisonment ana hard labour, not exceeding 
three months ; or it may be an indictable misdemeanour, when 
three or more persons are engaged in it, especially if they be 
armed with guns or bludgeons, or if they assault the keepers. 
The rustic freebooter who is “caught at last,” having probably 
given much trouble and annoyance in past months and years, 
while he contrived to elude the vigilance of the Squire’s men 
in his audacious depredations, will probably appear at the 
next Petty Sessions to receive the full sentence of the law 
made and provided for such a culprit. If he cannot pay the 
fine, he may pass the next month in prison. After coming 
out, if he still wants to kill hares or rabbits, let him go to 
Australia or New Zealand, where he will be handsomely 
rewarded for destroying those pests of agricultural industry. 
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Gnormous Popularity. 
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LONDON, W.C. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTONS 


“SHAKESPEARE” COT, 


Made in four sizes. 
PRICE-LIST FREE ON APPLICATION; 


Or Twelve Illustrated Reasons for using the Cot, free 
for two Stamps. 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, Lizd., 
2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 


Tent and Flag Manufacturer to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R.H the Prince of Wales. 
Highest Award at Liverpool Exhibition, Gold Medal for 
Tents, also Gold Medal for Flags. 


HIMROD’s ASTHMA CURE BY INHALATION.— 

Mis MILY FAITHFOL, in “Three Visits to America,” 
thus writes :—“It is of inestimable value to sufferers from 
that painful malady here. I have tried every remedy ever 
invented,and HIMROD'S CURE is the only one in which I 
have absolute confidence.” It is also important to observe 
that HIMROD'S CURE was employed, under the highest 
medical sanction, in the case of the late EARL oF BEACONS- 
FIELD. Himrod's Cure, per Tin, 4s.; or post-free, 4s. 3d, 
JOHN M. RICHARDS, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 


PREPARED 


“CALIFORNIAN ” 


BORAX. 


“THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE.” 
Pure Antiseptic —Marvellous Purifier— 
Arrester of Decay—Preserver. 
FOR PERSONAL AND 
DOMESTIC USES. 


Safe — Agreeable — 
Absolutely Pure. 


Packets: 1d., 3d., 6d. 
Recipes, &c., with each. 


TRADE MARK (REGD.). 
Sold by all Grocers and Dealers in Household Requisites. 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
CJLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 3-fold, from 33, 6d. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. lid. per doz. 


CUFFS: For MJadies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from 5a, 11d. per doz. 
Price Lists and Samples, post-free. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER 
(To the Queen, &c.), BELFAST. 
Telegraphic Address: “ LINEN,” Belfast. 
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Manufacturers. 


No.4 +. -- £25 11 


List No.1,for Patterns £3 3 0| List No. 4 
List No.2.. 7A + 5 5 0} List No.6*  .. - 27 0 
List No.3.- 9. +» 1111 9] *Spécialité for Hot Climates, 
Price-List of Trousseaux, Layettes, and Corsets, post-free. 
“ }xcellent quality and good taste.”—The Queen. 


ADDLEW BOURN E, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Piceadilly). 
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GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 
Late A. B. SAVORY anv SONS, 
SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 


ALCESTER PATTERN. 


Massive Silver Bowl, richly chased, gilt inside, 
on ebonized plinth, to hold 9 pints £20 0 
Larger size, ditto, 13 pints a3 25 10 


0 
0 


11¢ 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.6. 


(Opposite the Bank of England.) 
THE STOCK CONTAINS 

SPOONS & FORKS. 
TEA & COFFEE SERVICES, 
WAITERS & TRAYS, 
CLARET JUGS & GOBLETS. 
CRUET & BREAKFAST FRAMES, 
INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS, &c. 

A new Pamphlet of Prices, Illustrated with 


over 500 Engravings, will be forwarded, post- 
free, on application. 


LICENSED APPRAISERS. 
VALUATIONS MADE FOR PROBATE. 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INYALIDS. 


FOOD. 


hours till relieved. Ask 
your Chemist, &c., to 

order a Box for you. 
Trade supplied by New- 

Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers, from whom any 

Chemist can have it by return of post. 

ARSENICAL WATER of great RESTORATIVE PROPERTY 

for weak Children and Diseases of Skin and Bones 


DIVISIONS OF FAMILY PLATE ARRANGED, 
MACY’S a Price 1g, 13d. per Box of 
SS 
be bery, Barclay, Sanger, 
Edwards, &c., London; 
LA BOURBOULE. 
Rheumatisms — Respiratory Organs — 


12 powders, one of which 
EURALGIA. 
© @J@URE 
John Thompson, Liyer- 
Anemia — Diabetes — Intermittent Fevers 


is to be taken every 4 
pool; Thos. McMullan and Co., Belfast ; and other Wholesale 
Thermal Season from 25" may to. 30% september, 


Birds 


Sold Everywhere, in 6d, 
Boxes, sufficient for 3 
Pints ; 1s. Boxes, for7 Pints. 


BIRD and SONS, Birmingham. 


N.B. 
on application. 


rocers can haye copies for distribution among their customers 


DINNER AND SUPPER DAINTIES. 


CLEVER RECIPES ARE GIVEN AWAY! 
With Every Packet of Bird's Custard Powder, 
This admirable substitute for Eggs is most enjoyable with Tinned and Preserved 
Fruits, and provides an Endless Variety of Choice Dishes, 


Custard 


“PASTRY AND SWEETS,” GRATIS. 

The new and enlarged edition of this valuable little work, containing 
Practical Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner 
and Supper Table, will be sent, post-free, on receipt of Address, by 
ALFR 


PUBLIC CAUTION. 


Refuse Imitations 
of BIRD’S Choice, Delicious 
CUSTARD POWDER. 


Powder 


Registered - 


FOOD, containing Milk in itself, is instant] 


BYNIN, 


NESTLE’S 
FOR INFANTS; 


The Basis of NESTLE’S FOOD is CHOICE MILK 
from SWISS COWS, to which is added a little SUGAR and | 
some WHEAT FLOUR, the insoluble parts of which have 
been excluded by a special PROCESS OF BAKING. | 
The product obtained in this way acts as a solyent upon the | 
caseine and prevents the Milk from curdling in large lumps, , 

: thus rendering the whole compound, which is of the highest | 
nutritive value, as digestible as MOTHER’S 
It is recommended by the highest Medical Authorities throughout the world. NESTLE’S 


FOOD 


Also well adapted for 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


MILK. 


y prepared with the simple addition of water. 
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“ Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod- 
Liver Oil can be.”—Lancet. 

“Has almost the delicacy of 
salad oil.”—Brit. Med. Journal. 

“No nauseous cructations 
follow after it is swallowed.”— 
Medical Press. 


Tt can be borne and digested by 
the most delicate; it is the only 
oil which does not “repeat”; 
and for these reasons the most 
efficacious kind in use. In cap- 
suled Bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 
2a. 6d., 4s. 9d., and 93. 

Sold Everywhere. 


LIQUID MALT, forms a yaluable adjunct to Cod-Liver Oil. heing not only a highly-concentrated and 
nutritious Food, but a powerful aid’ to the digestion of all starchy and farinaceous matters, rendering 
them easy of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid. BYNIN, being liquid, is entirely free from the 


| inconvenient treacle-like consistence of ordinary Malt Extract, It is very palatable, and possesses the nutritive and peptic 
/ properties of malt in perfection. It is a valuable remedy in Consumption and Wasting Diseases. In Bottles at 1s. 9d. each, 
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Polishing 


The reputation of nearly a Century as the most 
reliable preparation for Cleaning and Bril- 
Hantly Polishing BRASS, COPPER, TIN, 
BRITANNIA METAL, PLATINOID, &c. 
Sold Everywhere, in 6d. and 1s. Pots, 2d. and 1d. Tins, and 1d. Cardboard Bowes. 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, Sheffield. 


LUXURIOUS WRITING. 


THE BALL-POINTED PENS are suitable for writing in every position ; 
never scratch nor spurt ; hold more ink and last longer. 


Sia sorts—jine, medium, broad—6d,, Is., 38., and 4s, 6d. per Boo. 
The “ FEDERATION” Holders not only preyent the pen from blotting, 
but give a firm and comfortable grip. 
Assorted Box of 33 Pens for Is. 1d., or with 


ebony Holder for Is. 64.—of all Stationers, 
or post-free from 


Price 2d., 4d., and 6d. 


~ ORMISTON & GLASS 
EDINBURGH 


USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. 


Gold Medals and Diplomas of Merit at all 
Exhibitions. 


DAZZLING MIRROR 
FINISH. 


Paste 


London Wholesale Dépot—ST. GEORGE'S ‘HOUSE, EASTOHEAP, EC, 


| 


i 
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SPECTACLES. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


WITH FINEST BRAZILIAN PEBBLES, 
OR THE PUREST GLASS. 
Carefully adapted to any sight, a Register of which 
is kept for future reference. 


OPTICIANS TO HER MAJESTY. 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, EC. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT-STREET, 
Photographic Studio: CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Illustrated Price-Lists free to all parts of 
the world. 


Telegraphie Address: “* Negretti, London,” 


Telephone, No, 6583. 


p, HUNTS 
TAMILY PILL 


1887 


The only Medicine which has (without adver- 
tising) stood the test of 100 years. Thousands or 
persons past the prime of life and still healthy 
and vigorous, who have never used any other 
remedy, testify to its wonderfulefficacy. Simple 
in composition and entirely free from mercury, 
these Pills invariably restore sufferers to the 
perfect enjoyment of health and strength in 
every case of STOMACH, LIVER, or KIDNEY 
derangement, INDIGESTION, LOSS OF APPETITE, 
FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, PAINS IN THE HFAD, 
CONSTIPATION; also FEVER, INFLUENZA, GOUT. 
RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, and ERUPTIONS OF 
THE SKIN. For Ladies they are invaluable. 
removing all irregularities, and may be safely 
taken by the most delicate. Sold everywhere 
in boxes, Is. lia. and 2s. 9d. London Agents 
WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford Street ; post free. 


LADIES’ AILMENTS. 


Hysteria, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, Indigestion, Constipa- 
tion, Spasms, Rheumatic and Nervous Affections, &c., 
speedily and positively cured without medicine hy 
HARNESS’ world-famed BLECTROPATHIC TREATMENT, 
Call to-day, if possible. or write at once 
\for. HARNESS’ ELECTROPATHIC 3% 
BELT (price 21s. 3 
post-free), When 

ordering send 

size of waist J 
(next Skin), 


PAMPHLET 
and 
ADVICE FREE. 


Llectropathic 
Abdominal 
Battery Belt, 


Bishteicien, 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY CO., LD. 
52, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Rathbone-place,) 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS 


THE GREAT REMEDY for 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cued in 
a few days by this eclebrated Medicine, 


SURE, SAFE, AND EFFECTUAL. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to Feb., 1888, now ready. 
e HE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 


TRADE MARK, REGb. 


HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL,SY DNEY, 1879, 
AND CALOUTTA, 18834, 


SAFETY. & 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 


G E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 
e with Anson a 


nd Deeley’s Locking, Cocking, and Auto- 
matic Safety Bolt, is the most perfect weapon ever placed in 
the hands of the sportsman. The opening of tis gun cocks it, 
and bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices 
from 20 to 40 guineas. A special plain quality, £16, Wxpr 
Rifles, from 12 guineas. “The Gun of the Period,” whereve! 
shown, has always taken honours. Why buy from Dealers 
when you can buy it at half the price from the Maker? Any 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.0., and remittance 
returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory, Target tria 
allowed. A’ choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, embrac- 
ing every novelty in the trade—G. 2B. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 
32 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham, Tistab, 1850. 
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CAUTION —To guard against fraudulent tmitations, se "i", 
each Label bears the mane tr “WILCOX & CO.,239, Oaford-st..W ee 

There are THREE KINDS, distinguished from each other yy 
are Pa Gt ane vet 
stopper. BA 1H SUE ‘ insta ¢ 
most violent Toothache. SIAU DE SUEZ (GREEN), used 48 
a daily mouth-wash, prevents for ever the return of pain,® RED 
decay, and preserves the teeth sound and white. he d for 
THREAD is used as the Green, but especially adapte ine 
children’s use. SUEZ ORANGE TOOTH -PASTE, ir ar 
removal of tartarand whitening the teeth, Free b, parce ee 
from WILOOX and OO., 239, Oxford-st., W.; and throug: ee 
Chemists. Yellow. 28. 9d.; Green, 38, 6d.; Red, 3s. ; Paste, a] 
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